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Few names are more familiar to the entire population of the 
United States than that of Noan Wesster. His works have been 
text-books in a large proportion of our schools for two generations, 
and are now more extensively used than ever, in almost every part 
of our land. His dictionary of the English language has stood 
unrivaled during the last nineteen years for the copiousness of its 
vocabulary, and the fullness and accuracy of its definitions. It has 
carried his fame not only throughout our own wide boundaries, 
but into all the kingdoms of Europe; and has reflected that honor’ 
on the literature of our country, which has made it a just object 
of national pride to every American. In the life of such a man 
every citizen of the United States has a personal interest. To 
the young, especially, it affords lessons of instruction and en- 
couragement, which can not be too highly prized. It exhibits the’ 
spectacle of youthful talent cast upon the world in the midst of a 
great revolutionary struggle ; animated by an intense love of letters 
while as yet our nation had no literature of its own; toiling on 
under poverty, neglect, or obloquy; until it rose by slow degrees 
into usefulness and distinction, and at last became not only the 
instructor of millions in the rudiments of education, but the asso- 
ciate of distinguished patriots in defending our early institutions 
as exemplified in the administration of Washington, and an active 
instrument in laying the foundations of a literature which is al- 
ready making itself a place and a name among the most distin- 
guished nations of the globe. Such an example belongs espe- 
cially to a young country like our own. It could hardly have 
existed in any other; and it is the object of this sketch, to hold it 
forth as a guide and incentive to those who may be called uponi 
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hereafter to uphold the institutions of their fathers, and to raise 
the intellectual character of our people to a point of elevation 
correspondent to the position we occupy among the nations of the 
earth. 

Noau Wesster was born on the 16th day of October, 1758, in 
an agricultural village, which forms the western part of the town 
of Hartford, Connecticut, at the distance of three miles from the 
center of the city. He was a descendant in the fifth generation 
of John Webster, one of the founders of the colony of Connecticut, 
who was for a long time among the most active members of the 
executive council, and at a subsequent period the chief magis- 
trate or governor of the colony. On his mother’s side he was de- 
scended from William Bradford, the second governor of the colony 
of Plymouth. His father was a man of vigorous intellect but 
limited education, whose life was spent in the cultivation of a 
small farm which remained in the family for some generations, 
and which constituted his only means of support. He was for 
many years a justice of the peace in the town of Hartford, and an 
officer of the church in the parish where he lived. The whole 
family, consisting of three sons and two daughters, were trained 
up like their father before them, to severe and unremitting in- 
dustry in the employments of the farm; and it was probably 
owing to the habits thus formed, of early rising, strict temperance, 
and vigorous exertion in the open air, that they gained that hardi- 
hood of constitution which made them, as a family, remarkable 
for their longevity. The father reached the advanced age of 
ninety-two. Of his three sons, one lived to the age of eighty, and 
the others to that of eighty-five. One of the daughters was more 
than seventy, and the other had attained to nearly the same period 
at the time of their death. 

Until the age of fourteen, Mr. Webster was constantly engaged 
in the cultivation of the farm, and gave no indications of that intel- 
lectual superiority, for which he was afterwards distinguished. 
His eurly education had been extremely defective, for the entire 
course of instruction in the schools of that day embraced hardly 
any books but Dilworth’s Spelling Book, with the Psalter and 
Testament. At this period he was led by accidental causes which 
are not fully known, to reflect on the advantages of a collegiate 
education; and the whole of his native ardor of mind was now 
awakened and directed to this object. His father for a time op- 
posed his wishes, feeling unable out of his slender income to pro- 
vide the necessary means. Overcome, however, by the importu- 
nities of his son, though wholly unconscious of the results which 
were to follow, he at last gave areluctant consent. In the autumn 
of 1772, Mr. Webster commenced his classical studies with the 
minister of the parish, the Rev. Nathan Perkins. In consequence 
of his father’s limited circumstances, however, he was still compel- 
Jed to labor nearly half his time on the farm; but such was his dili- 
gence in study under all these disadvantages, that he finished his 
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preparatory course within less than two years, and was admitted a 
member of Yale College in September, 1774. 

The war of the revolution broke out the next year, and occa- 
sioned very serious interruptions of the collegiate course. At one 
period, the students were dismissed for a time, from the impossi- 
bility of obtaining the necessary provisions for the commons; and 
at another the classes were removed, for fear of the enemy, to 
different towns in the interior, under the care of their respective 
instructors. In the autumn of 1777, when Gen. Burgoyne was 
marching from Canada toward Albany, while terror and devasta- 
ion were spread throughout the northern counties of New York 
and the alse settlements of Vermont, Mr. Webster, though 
exempted from military duty, volunteered his services, and marched 
with his father and both his brothers, being all the male members 
of the family, toward the scene of action. The regiment to which 
he belonged was advancing along the east bank of the Hudson when 
Kingston, which had been fired by a detachment from British ships, 
was in flames on the opposite side, and the whole country around 
were fleeing in consternation. Before they reached Albany, how- 
ever, they were met by a courier, waving his sword in triumph, and 
crying out as he passed, “‘ Burgoyne is taken! Burgoyne is taken!” 
It was, perhaps, the most eventful crisis of the war. The enter- 
prise of uniting the British forces in Canada with those in the city 
of New York, by a line of posts along the Hudson, which might 
cut off all communication between New England and the southern 
colonies, was defeated ata blow. An army of British regulars 
had for the first time surrendered to a body of undisciplined con- 
tinental troops; and well might every American who had shared 
in the conflict, or who was hastening to meet the foe, exult in 
such a victory. Mr. Webster, even in old age, could never speak 
of it, or of his feelings as the shout of the courier rang through 
the ranks of the regiment, without a strength of emotion which 
was often expressed by tears. As additional troops were no longer 
needed in that quarter, the regiment was ¢ismissed soon after they 
reached the scene of action, and Mr. Webster returned home. 
He immediately resumed his collegiate pursuits, and notwithstand- 
ing the numerous impediments to study, arising out of the dis- 
tracted state of the country, he graduated the next year, 1778, 
with high reputation, in a class containing an uncommon number 
of men who were afterward distinguished in public life. Among 
these were Joel Barlow, author of the Columbiad, and minister of 
the United States to the court of France; Oliver Wolcott, secretary 
of the treasury of the United States, under the administration of 
Washington, and subsequently governor of the state of Connecticut ; 
Uriah Tracy, a distinguished member of the senate of the United 
States; Zephaniah Swift, chief-justice, and Ashur Miller, associ- 
ate judge of the supreme court of Connecticut; Stephen Jacob, 
chief-justice, and Noah Smith, associate judge of the supreme 
court of Vermont; besides a number of others who were either 
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members of congress, or leaders of our great political parties, at 
the commencement of the present century. 

Having finished his education, Mr. Webster was now to enter 
upon the world at the age of twenty, without pecuniary resources | 
or the aid of any one, and in the midst of a war which had disar- 
ranged all the ordinary business of life, had impoverished the 
country to a degree of which it is now difficult to conceive, and 
the termination of which no human foresight could predict. He 
remained at home fora short time after commencement, and while 
there his father put in his hand an eight dollar bill of the con- 
tinental currency, then worth about four dollars, saying to him, 
“You must now seek your living, I can do no more for you!” 
Being unable, in these trying circumstances, to prepare for profes- 
sional life, he resorted for immediate support to the business of 
school-teaching ; which at the low price then paid, and that ina 
continually decreasing currency, hardly afforded ,the means of 
bare subsistence. During two years he taught in Hartford and the 
immediate vicinity, struggling under the severest difficulties, en- 
deavoring in the intervals of instruction to pursue the study 
of the law, which he had chosen as his profession, but prevent. 
ed for the most part by a distressing nervous affection; and 
subjected at times to very great privations and hardships. In the 
memorable winter of 1780, particularly, which for extremity of 
cold and depth of snow, was never equalled by any season on 
record, he was compelled, as he often mentioned in after years, to 
walk nearly four miles a day in attending his school, and for many 
weeks through drifts of snow which completely covered the ad- 
joining fences. His constitution received a severe shock from 
these exposures. The nex: year he taught a classical school at 
Sharon, Con. Here he made the acquaintance of a French gen- 
tleman of high attainments in the Latin and Greek classics, the 
Rev. Mr. Tetard who had been driven by the enemy from New 
Rochelle, where he was pastor of a church composed of descend- 
ants from the French Hugonots. Mr. Webster derived much 
benefit from the society of this gentleman, especially in the study 
of the French language and literature, which he pursued with 
great eagerness and delight under his direction. 

In 1782, being still unable to enter on professional pursuits, 
he crossed the Hudson and proceeded to Goshen, in the county of 
Orange, New York, in pursuit of some employment. Here he 
succeeded with much difficulty in establishing a classical school; 
and here for the first time he received his pay for tuition in 
money, and not in depreciated continental paper, which was the 
general currency of the country. But his income was proportion- 
ally scanty; it was a mere pittance which hardly furnished him 
the means of support. His health was greatly impaire! by his 
incessant occupation as a teacher, and his endeavors at the same 

time to carry on a course of severe study. Ten years had now 
elapsed since he commenced his preparation for college, and he 
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saw no results—no advance toward entering on professional life. 
The prospects for business throughout the whole country, were 
more gloomy than ever, and no one could discover the remotest 
hope of improvement. Under these circumstances, his spirits ut- 
terly failed him; he gave way to the most gloomy forebodings, 
and sunk for a number of months into a state of the deepest de- 
spondency. Asa relief to his mind in this condition, he under- 
took an employment—perhaps we may say he was directed to it by 
that Providence which was training him up for the service of his 
country—which exerted a powerful influence on the whole of his 
subsequent life. It was that of preparing a series of books for 
schools, and especially a substitute for that miserable compilation, 
Dilworth’s Spelling Book, which was the only one then in use. As 
he advanced, he became interested in the employment far beyond his 
expectations. The elasticity of his mind was restored ; he pursued 
the task with eagerness and delight; his long and painful experi- 
ence as a teacher proved to be the very discipline he needed for the 
production of such a work; and he finished the first draught of his 
Spelling Book during thesummerof 1782. After visiting New York, 
Princeton and Philadelphia, to obtain advice and assistance, he - 
repaired to Hartford in the spring of 1783, to make arrangements, 
if possible, for the publication of the work. But here he was met 
by the most serious difficulties. Most persons regarded his design 
as useless, and many had strong objections to some of the changes 
which he proposed. One of these related to such words as natzon, 
salvation, &c., which he directed to be sounded, in spelling, as 
they are pronounced, nashun, salvashun; but which were then 
prolonged in all the schools, into na-ci-on, sal-va-ci-on, &c. The 
prejudice against this innovation was quite strong; and was hu- 
morously exemplified, a few years after in a story related to Mr. 
Webster respecting an old Scotch elder of Pennsylvania, by one 
who witnessed the occurrence. When the Spelling Book, under 
the teaching of some Yankee adventurer, had made its way into 
a small rer of the Alleghany mountains, where the good man 
lived, and the heresies it contained began to spread among the 
people, the store-keeper at the Four-Corners saw him riding down 
furiously one morning, and calling out as he drew up at the door, 
‘Have ye heard the news, mon? Do ye ken what’s gaen on? 
Here’s a fellow with a book made by a Yankee lad called Wobster, 
teaching the children clean agenst the Christian religion!” ‘Ah! 
how so!” ‘Why, ye ken we canna sing the psalms of David 
without having salvation and such words in four syllables, sal-va- 
ci-on; and he’s making all the children say salvashun!. It’s 
clean agenst the worship of God!” Though the prejudice was 
not quite so strong in New England, there were real and very 
great difficulties in making a change of school books; and among 
all Mr. Webster’s friends, only two were found to encourage him 
with the hope of success, namely, John Trumbull and Joel Bar- 
low. No printer would undertake the publication on his own re- 
sponsibility; and Mr. Webster was at last obliged to incur the 
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whole risk, with a-certainty, if the book failed, of being made a 
bankrupt for life. Such was the commencement of a work which 
has carried the name of its author, then a friendless young man 
at the age of twenty-five, throughout the whole extent of our 
country; a work of which twenty-four millions of copies have now 
been printed, and the present circulation of which is about a mil- 
lion of copies a year! Though favorably received on the whole, 
it made its way but slowly into the schools, for a number of years. 
When its success became certain, the booksellers were glad to 
purchase the copy-right; and though Mr. Webster’s share of the 
profits was very small, amounting to only the value of a few 
mills on a copy,:it furnished, at a subsequent period, nearly all 
the support of his. family, during the twenty years which he be- 
stowed on the preparation of the American Dictionary. Without 
the spelling book the dictionary could never have existed. 

Very slight circumstances often determine a man’s pursuits for 
life. Soon after the publication of his spelling book, while yet 
unable to enter on the profession he had chosen, Mr. Webster 
was advised by a literary friend to prepare an English dictionary, 
suited to the wants and institutions of our country. He felt at 
that time wholly incompetent. for the task, but the suggestion un- 
doubtedly had great influence in shaping al! his subsequent habits 
of reading, thought, and observation. From this period he devot- 
ed himself assiduously to the study of the English Janguage, and 
the cultivation of English literature. {n 1784 he published an 
English grammar, which formed the second part of his intended 
series; and early in 1786, a reading book for schools containing 
extracts from the best English writers in prose and poetry, with 
some additional matter of his own, which completed his original 
design. This latter book, which was known by the name of 
Webster’s Third Part, was admirably suited to the purpose for 
which it was designed. The selections were made with excellent 
judgment and taste. They were at once interesting and instruct- 
ive; models of elegant or forcible composition, and filled with ju- 
dicious and striking observations. Many of the pieces related to 
the early history of our country, or the events of the revolutionary 
war, and were designed to cherish an American spirit, a love and 
veneration for our country. This book, which for want of an 
energetic and persevering publisher, was suffered to lose its place 
in our schools, is still remembered with interest by thousands 
who are advanced beyond middle life, as associated with the most 
grateful recollections of their first introduction to the literature of 
our language. Many such have expressed to the writer their 
strong desire, that it might again take its place in our seats of 
early instruction. 

After completing his series of school books, Mr. Webster devot- 
ed himself with great eagerness and delight, during most of the 
year 1785, to extended investigations into English philology. As 
the result of these inquiries, he prepared a course of lectures on 
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the English language, its origin, structure, progress, and existing 
state, the principles of ptonunciation, and the construction of Eng- 
lish verse. These were written during a residence of some 
months at Baltimore, on his return from the southern states, which 
he had visited for a purpose that will be explained hereafter. He 
was encouraged to present himself in this way before the public, 
as a means of temporary support, by the example of Dr. lentes 
the blind Scottish philosopher, who was reading lectures in differ- 
ent parts of the country, on the subject of natural philosophy. 
Accordingly, Mr. Webster delivered his course during the spring 
and summer of 1786, in all the principal Atlantic cities, from Bal- 
timore to Portsmouth, New Hampshire. From the nature of the 
subject he could not expect large audiences. Still, he was listen- 
ed to with interest and approbation, in every place he visited, by 
a select number who were able to appreciate his performances, and 
who felt the importance of these discussions to a young people who 
were but little conversant with such subjects. The proceeds of 
tickets furnished him the means of traveling; and he had the op- 
portunity of being favorably known to a great number of distin- 
guished literary men in the principal towns of our country. These 
lectures were afterwards revised, and published (in 1788, 9,) in 
an octavo volume under the title of Dissertations on the English 
Language. 

The object of Mr. Webster in his journey to the southern states, 
alluded to above, was to obtain the enactment of laws defending 
his school-books against piratical invasion. At this time, there 
was no general copy-right law in our country ; and it may be pro- 
per to dwell for a moment on the agency of Mr. Webster in call- 
ing public attention to this subject, and creating that system of 
protection for literary property, without which it was in vain to hope 
for the existence of an American literature. As early as the year 
1782, when the first draught of his spelling book was completed, 
he visited Philadelphia, as already mentioned, making it his prin- 
ciple object to confer with enlightened men on this point, and -to 
secure if possible an exclusive right to his projected work, before 
it was committed to the press. He laid the subject before a num 
ber of distinguished members of congress, under the confedera- 
tion, which was then in session, and especially the Hon. James 
Madison of Virginia, afterwards president of the United States. 
As the state legislatures alone could at that time give the desired 
protection, he addressed himself to leading gentlemen of Pennsyl- 
vania and New-Jersey, particularly to Gov. Livingston of the lat- 
ter state. His applications were in every instance, received with 
candor and kindness. His views were admitted to be correct ; and 
though nothing could be immediately done, as the legislatures 
were not then in session, he was encouraged to hope for some 
speedy interposition in his behalf. In October of that year, he 
petitioned the legislature of Connecticut on the the same subject, 
but the session was too far advanced to admit of its being consi- 
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dered at that time. He next applied to General Schuyler of New. 
York, by whose prompt intervention a bill for a copy-right law was 
introduced into the senate of that state in the early part of 1783, and 
became a law at the next session. In May, 1783, congress passed 
a resolution, in consequence of a report from a committee of which 
Mr. Madison was a member, recommending to the several states 
the enactment of copy-right laws, securing to authors the exclu- 
sive right of publishing their works for the space of fourteen years, 
In Dec. of the same year, Mr. Webster received a letter from Gov, 
Livingston of New-Jersey, informing him that the legislature of 
that state had passed an act agreeably to the recommendation of 
congress. In May, 1785, he undertook a journey, as stated 
above, into the middle and southern states, to procure the enact- 
ment of similar laws in that part of the country. When he arrived 
at South Carolina, he found the legislature had closed its session; 
and returning northward, he spentthe summerat Baltimore, waiting 
for the annual meeting of the legislatures of Virginia and Mary- 
land. In November he visited Mount Vernon, and spent two days 
with Gen. Washington, who generously entered into his design, 
and gave him letters of introduction to Gov. Harrison at Rich- 
mond, and to the speakers of both houses of the Virginia legis- 
lature. The desired law was soon after passed. In December he 
went to Annapolis, Md., where the legislature of Maryland was 
then sitting; and in Feb. 1786, to Dover in Delaware, where he 
presented a petition to the legislature, which gave rise to a bill for 
a copy-right law in that state. 

The subject had now been brought so extensively before the 
country, that when the federal constitution was adopted, about two 
years after, it was considered desirable that congress, which had 
received the power, should establish throughout the United States, 
a uniform system for the protection of literary property. This was 
accordingly done by the enactment of a general copy-right law in 
the year 1790. That American authors were indebted to Mr. 
Webster, far more than to any other individual for the privileges 
then conferred, is made certain by the facts which have now been 
stated. He was, in an important sense, the father of the copy-right 
system of our country. 

It may be proper to add, in order to present at once all that be- 
longs to this subject, that Mr. Webster came forward again after 
the expiration of forty years, and exerted all his efforts to obtain 
one more act of justice for the authors of our country. During a 
visit to England in 1825, he learned that the British parliament 
had, a few years before, enacted a law by which the rights of au- 
thors were very greatly extended. One of his first acts on return- 
ing to this country, was to put forth his exertions for procuring the 
passage of a new copy-right law in the United States, giving a 
like extension to the rights of American authors. With this view, 
he addressed a letter in 1826, to the Hon. Daniel Webster, a mem- 
ber of the senate of the United States, informing him of this re- 
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cent instance of British liberality to the cause of literature, and 
requesting his aid in procuring a similar exhibition of liberality in 
our own country. The next year he applied to the Hon. Mr. In- 
gersoll, a member of congress from Connecticut, and after a full 
representation of the case, solicited his assistance in having a bill 
for a new law brought forward. These, it is believed, were the 
first movements on the subject, and they were followed up by the 

resentation of petitions from various quarters, a measure in which 
Mr. Webster took the lead, and which he warmly recommended 
to his literary friends throughout the country. Mr. Ingersoll ac- 
cordingly brought forward a motion that the judiciary committee be 
instructed to consider the subject, and the result was their report- 
ing a bill for the extension of copy-rights to the term of twenty- 
eight years. This bill, however, with an important amendment 
moved by the Hon. Mr. Verplanck of New-York, dragged heavily 
in the house, and was not reached in the progress of the session. 
The next year, the committee reported a new bill drawn up by the 
Hon. W. W. Ellsworth of Connecticut, after frequent communica- 
tions with Mr. Webster, containing the provisions of the present 
law. But such was the pressure of business, and the want of in- 
terest in the subject, that the house could not be induced, that 
session, to take up the bill. It lay over to the session of 1830— 
31; when Mr. Webster went to Washington and spent nine or 
ten weeks in assiduous efforts to secure its enactment. He visited 
a large number of the members in person, and read a lecture on 
the subject of copy-rights in the hall of the house of representa- 
tives. A much greater interest was thus awakened; the bill was 
passed, and Mr. Webster had the satisfaction of having contributed 
at the age of seventy-three, to extend that system for the pro- 
tection of American literature, for whose establishment he had 
labored so earnestly more than forty years before. 

We now return to the year 1783, and shall be led, in doing so, 
to speak of Mr. Webster’s first appearance as a political writer. 
At this time, the public mind was greatly agitated on the subject 
of a grant made by congress to the officers of the army, of half- 
pay for life, which was afterward commuted into full pay for five 
years beyond their term of service. This grant was regarded by 
many as unjust, because the officers, it was affirmed, had not suf- 
fered more by the war than the community at large, whose proper- 
ty had been greatly reduced by a depreciated currency. 

The opposition to the grant was most extensive and violent in 
Connecticut. Inflammatory publications were circulated through- 
out the state, calling on the people to assemble in convention at 
Middletown, and resist the law. ‘Two conventions were accord- 
ingly held, in the second of which five-sixths of all the towns in 
the state were represented. Atthis juncture, Mr. Webster com- 
menced writing a series of papers, with different signatures, in 
vindication of the act of congress. The principal of these ap- 
peared in the Connecticut Courant, pudlished at Hartford, and were 
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signed Honorivs. For several months, he devoted much of his 
time to this object; and so well did he succeed, that the discon. 
ten: was greatly allayed, and the elections which soon after fol- 
lowed, were decidedly in favor of those who supported the govem- 
ment in this act of justice to the army. For these labors Mr. 
Webster received the thanks of Gov. Trumbull and other distip- 
guished gentlemen. Mr. Mitchell, a member of the council, and 
afterwards chief-justice of the state, said to him publicly at the 
next meeting of the legislature: “‘ You, sir, have done more to 
appease discontent and produce a favorable change than any other 
person.”” A very honorable testimony, certainly, to the talents 
and efforts of a young man only five and twenty years of age. 

About a year after, in the early part of 1785, Mr. Webster pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Sketches of American Policy. In 
this he undertook to show, that nothing could relieve the country 
from its weak and distracted state, but a radical change of govem- 
ment. The congress under the confederation, having no power to 
enforce any act or resolve for raising money, depended solely for 
this purpose on “ requisitions” addressed to the legislatures of 
the respective states. The confederation, in fact, did not consti- 
tute a government ; they had only, as Trumbull expresses it in 
McF ingal, 


A power to advise and recommend ! 


During the pressure of the war, indeed, when subjection to 
Great Britain or a firm support of congress, were the only alter- 
natives, these requisitions were to a great extent obeyed. But, 
the moment peace commenced, each state began to consult its own 
interests. The “ requisitions’ were either partially complied 
with or wholly disregarded. The debts contracted during the war, 
were not paid or funded; the officers and soldiers were obliged 
to take certificates of debt in lieu of payment, as were multitudes 
who had furnished provisions for the troops. These certificates 
gradually depreciated, until they were sold for one-eighth of their 
nominal value. Public credit was thus annihilated; commerce 
became nearly extinct; manufactures, except to a very limited ex- 
tent in the family, had not begun to exist ; the country was drained 
of specie; taxes were oppressive and could hardly be collected ; 
discontent was universal ; and the country, after achieving its in- 
dependence by an eight years’ struggle, was unable to enjoy the 
fruits of victory, and seemed almost given over to anarchy and 
confusion. The only remedy, as Mr. Webster maintained, was to 
set aside the confederation, and establish a new system of govern- 
ment, which should act not on states, but directly on individuals, 
and vest in Congress full power to carry its laws into effect. In 
May, 1785, when journeying to the south, he called on Gen. 
Washington at Mount Vernon, and presented to him a copy of this 
pamphlet. It contained. as Chancellor Kent of New-York has fre- 
=, declared, the first distinct proposal made through the me- 

ium of the press, for the formation of a new constitution of the 
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United States. Mr. Madison being on a visit to Gen. Washington 
a few weeks after, read the pamphlet with attention; and spoke 
of it to Mr. Webster, when they met in Richmond during the 
subsequent autumn, in terms of commendation. The same year, 
a proposition was made in the legislature of Virginia, for the ap- 

intment of commissioners from the several states, to meet at 
Annapolis and form commercial regulations for the United States; 
out of which meeting grew the convention that formed our present 
constitution. That proposition, it is known, was the result of ef- 
forts made by Mr. Madison to convince the legislature that nothing 
could restore prosperity to the country, but a change of government, 
which should give additional powers to congress,—the very mea- 
sure which Mr. Webster had recommended in his pamphlet on a 
still broader scale, and which was finally adopted. 

When the federal constitution was at length framed and submitted 
to the states for adoption in 1787, Mr. Webster, who was then re- 
siding in Philadelphia, as teacher of an academy, was strongly 
solicited by Mr. Fitzsimmons, one of the members of the conven- 
tion; to give the aid of his pen in recommending the new govern- 
ment to the people. He accordingly wrote a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, entitled, An Examination of the Leading Principles of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Such was the activity of Mr. Webster’s mind, his intense love 
of study, and the rapidity and ease with which he wrote, that not- 
withstanding his devotion to philological pursuits, his long and fre- 
quent journeys on the subject of a copy-right law, and his 
absorption in politics, he was continually engaged, during the pe- 
riod now under review, in discussing through the journals of the 
day, topics of a more general nature, which had some peculiar in- 
terest arising out of the state of the times. It was the forming 
period of the national mind,—the first experiment of a young peo- 
ple in marking out for themselves new institutions and habits, new 
modes of thought and action. The great men of the revolution, 
and especially Dr. Franklin, had a strong desire, that not only in 
our government and laws, but in the usages of society, the objects 
of pursuit, the educational influences, the prevalence and power of 
fashion, ete., we should to a certain extent be a peculiar people. 
They felt that in founding a republic on these shores, 


Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo, 


a new system and order of society commenced, which ought 
to be kept as free as possible, from the absurd distinctions, corrupt 
practices and frivolous customs of older states. With these views, 
they made great efforts to awaken an American feeling, to create 
in the people a high sense of national honor, and a determination 
to think and act for themselves. Mr. Webster entered warmly 
into these sentiments. ‘‘ America,” he said, “ is in a situation 
the most favorable for great reformations, and the present time is, 
in a singular degree, auspicious. The minds of men in this coun- 
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try have been awakened. New scenes have been, for many years, 
presenting new occasions for exertion; unexpected distresses have 
called forth the powers of invention; and the application of new 
expedients has demanded every possible exercise of wisdom and 
talents. Attention is roused, the mind expanded, and the intellect- 
ual faculties invigorated. Here, men are prepared to receive im- 
provements which would be rejected by nations whose habits have 
not been shaken by similar events.” He therefore discussed nu- 
merous topics relating to the constitution of society, its systems of 
education, habits, usages, laws, &c., with particular reference to 
our condition and prospects as a young people. He wrote on the 
“ causes of public unhappiness ;” ‘ the pernicious effects of intro- 
ducing foreign manners and a foreign taste ;” * the education of 
females ;’”’ ** the use of the bible in schools ;” attention to the dead 
languages ;”’ ‘“‘ necessity of studying the English language ;” 
“force of habit in government;” “ popular complaints respecting 
lawyers ;”” “‘ the redress of grievances,” and many other topics of 
a similar nature. He also prepared Sketches of the Rise, Pro- 
gress and Consequences of the American Revolution, in a treastise 
of more than fifty octavo pages, and wrote very extensively on other 
subjects connected with the existing state of the country. So nu- 
merous were these essays, that a large octavo volume was subse- 
uently made by selecting only a part of them ‘or publication. 
Phey were printed in 1794, under the title of A Collection of 
Essays on Moral, Historical, Political and Lierary Subjects. 

In the early part of 1789, when the new government was organ- 
ized, and hopes of returning prosperity were awakened throughout 
the country, Mr. Webster established himself at Hartford in the 
practice of the Jaw. In October of the same year, he married a 
daughter of William Greenleaf, Esq., of Boston, a lady of superior 
intellect, united to great beauty of person and elegance of man- 
nets. Of this marriage, his friend Trumbull spoke in a letter 
written at the time to a friend then at New-York, in his usually 
sportive manner. ‘“‘ Webster has returned and brought with him a 
very pretty wife. 1 wish him success, but | doubt whether his 

fits will enable him to keep up the stvle he sets out with. I fear 
i will breakfast on Institutes, dine on Dissertations, and go to 
bed supperless.” But his circumstances, though straitened for 
a time, were not quite so unfavorable as they appeared in the sport- 
ive anticipations of his friend. He had a small income from his 
books ; his law business gradually increased ; and he was able to 
provide comfortably for his young and growing family during the 
next four years. In thus entering on the practice of law, however, 
Mr. Webster did not lay aside his pen. On the contrary, he con- 
tinued to write extensively, through various public journals, on 
political, economical, and literary subjects. During the years 1790, 
and 1791, he also published anonymously in a Hartford paper, an 
extended series of short and pointed essays, under the signature 
of The Prompter. His object was to satirize various prevail 
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ing follies and vices, and to speak on numerous subjects relating 
to domestic economy and social intercourse, in a manner which 
might arrest the attention of the middle and lower classes. He 
therefore imitated in the most perfect manner, the style of Dr. 
Franklin in his Poor Richard; adopting his plain, pointed, 
racy mode of expression, his short sentences, familiar illustrations, 
quaint comparisons, sagacious hints, and quiet vein of humor. 
The effect was instantaneous. The Prompter was every where 
read and quoted. It passed into all the principal journals of 
the day, and excited a lively interest in every part of the country. 
No one could imagine who was the author, though much enquiry 
was made. Socompletely had he disguised his style, that not 
even the members of his family or his most intimate-friends, had 
any suspicion that it was Mr. Webster who was thus amusing the 
public from week to week, with his dry wit, sagacious remarks, 
and humorous exposures of folly and vice. These essays were after- 
ward collected into a volume, and have been frequently reprinted 
in this country and in England. 

From these om pursuits of literature and the practice of his 
profession Mr. Webster was drawn forth in the year 1793, into the 
stormy scenes of politics. The French revolution had begun, at 
this period, to exert a powerful influence on the United States. 
Genet, the minister of France to this country, was fitting out pri- 
vateers in our southern ports against the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain: was attempting to raise troops for the invasion of Louisiana ; 
and endeavoring by every means in his power, to involve the United 
States in the wide-spread war which broke out after the dethrone- 
ment of Louis XVI. Against these acts, which were the plainest 
violations of our laws, Gen. Washington directed his famous pro- 
clamation of neutrality, forbidding any aggressive measures with- 
in our borders, against nations with whom we were at peace. Such, 
however, was the sympathy which had been early felt for the 
French people, and such the zeal of the partisans of Genet, that 
the loudest clamors were raised against the proclamation. Multi- 
tudes were eager for the adoption of measures which would have 
involved us at once in the wars of Europe, as the ally of France; 
and the unbounded popularity of the Farner or nts ee, was 
hardly sufficient, for a time, to resist the popular excitement. Un- 
der these circumstances, Mr. Webster was strongly solicited to es- 
tablish a daily newspaper in the city of New York, in defense of . 
the administration of Washington. Though he knew how great 
a sacrifice he must make of personal ease and the quiet of his fa- 
mily, he felt that no private considerations ought to hold him 
back atsuch a cidepvteas he was bound to give every power and 
faculty which he possessed, for the support of the administration. 
Being unable, however, to provide the necessary funds, he receiv- 
ed assistance from a circle of political friends, who contributed 
one hundred and fifty dollars each for the accomplishment of the 
design, on condition of being repaid without interest, at the expi- 
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ration of five years. He commenced the publication of a daily paper 
in the month of Dec. 1793, under the title of the Minerva, which 
was afterward changed into that of the Commercial Advertiser, the 
name it now bears. Within a few months, he devised the plan of 
a semi-weekly paper for subscribers in the country, to be made up 
from the columns of the Minerva without re-composition, at but 
little expense,—a plan which has since been very generally adopt. 
ed in our country. This paper was first called the Herald, but af- 
terward took the name of the New-York Spectator, which it stil] 
maintains. 

From his very limited means, the entire management of these 
papers for the first two years, devolved on Mr. Webster alone. He 
had not even a clerk to keep the accounts, or an assistant tocollect 
intelligence. He had daily to furnish a very large amount of writ- 
ten matter in the form of editorial remarks, political essays, gene- 
ral or commercial intelligence and translations from the French 
papers, which, during the progress of the wars in Europe, were 
objects of lively interest to the public. Yet such was his intense 
activity and zeal, that in the midst of these employments, he add- 
ed to his labors by writing in 1794, a pamphlet on the French 
Revolution, describing the atrocities which marked its progress, and 

dicting the results which speedily took place. No constitution, 

owever, could long endure such exertion. At one time, he sunk 
under the exhaustion, and his pulse, in the radical artery, was 
hardly perceptible. Still, he revived, and toiled on until 1796, 
when the increasing profits of his papers enabled him to employ 
an assistant editor and a clerk. Mr. Webster once said to the writer, 
in speaking of this period of his life, that during the five years 
of his editorial labor, there probably passed from his pen an 
amount of matter equal to twenty-five octavo volumes of the ordi- 
nary size anc type! 

Another subject which awakened a violent resistance to the ad- 
ministration of Washington, was the treaty with Great Britain, 
negotiated by Mr. Jay. When the principal articles of this treaty 
were first made public in 1795, much dissatisfaction was created 
in most parts of the country. So great was the excitement, that 
Mr. Jay was even burnt in effigy by exasperated multitudes, in 
some of our large cities. Cooler politicians endeavored to prevent 
its ratification, by procuring remonstrances against it to be present- 
ed to the president from every part of the United States. Under 
this vehement opposition, Washington, with all his firmness, was 
brought to astand. He hesitated, for a considerable time, as to 
affixing his signature to the instrument. In this agitated state of 
the public mind, Mr. Webster came forward to vindicate the trea- 
ty. He published a series of papers in the Minerva, under tho 
signature of Curtivs, of which ten were written by himself, and 
two by his friend, Mr., afterward Chancellor, Kent, designed to 

rove that the provisions of the treaty, though not all that might 
G desired, were highly conducive to the interests of the country, 
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and were as favorable as could be expected. These papers were 
copied extensively into the journals of the day, and were after- 
ward republished in a pamphlet form. Gen. Hamilton, about the 
same time, commenced another and a more extended series, under 
the signature of Camitius, which was also published in the Mi- 
nerva. These discussions had great influence in removing objec- 
tions to the treaty; and Mr. Rufus King afterward expressed his 
opinion to Mr. Jay, that the papers of Curtivs had operated more 
powerfully than any other publications, in calming the public mind 
and restoring confidence in the administration, being from their 
style and structure peculiarly adapted to the comprehension of the 
great body of the people. 

About this period, the yellow fever made its appearance at New- 
York and some other cities in a number of successive seasons, and 
gave rise to a controversy among medical men as to its nature and 
origin. Mr. Webster entered into the question with lively interest. 
He wrote a series of twenty-five papers on the subject; addressed 
to Dr. Currie of Philadelphia, in which he controverted the opin- 
ion, that the fever was of foreign origin. The interest which he’ 
took in the subject, led him to very extended investigations into 
the history of pestilential diseases at all periods of the world. He 
first pursued his inquiries in the public library at New-York, and 
afterward visited the Loganian library at Philadelphia, and the 
libraries of Yale College and Harvard College, with a view to give 
greater completeness to his researches. The results were embo- 
died in a History of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, in two 
volumes 8vo, which were published in this country and in England 
during the years 1799 and 1800. This work is a repository of 
curious and remarkable facts in respect to diseases of this kind, in 
every quarter of the globe, so far as they have been recorded in 
history. Some of its conclusions seemed to be strikingly verified 
during the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera in the year 1832; and 
from this circumstance the work was then regarded by many with 
new and lively interest. 

Mr. Webster at this time resided at New Haven, to which place 
he had removed his family, from a regard to their health and edu- 
cation, in March, 1798. He still, however, wrote statedly for the 
two papers mentioned above, which continued to be his property, 
though placed under the care of a friend in New-York. At the 
end of two years, he succeeded in disposing of his interest in 
these journals, and devoted himself from that time to literary em- 
ployments. As an aid and stimulus in these pursuits, he united 
with Dr. Dwight and other distinguished men, in establishing the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, for which he obtained 
a charter in October 1799. One of the first papers read before 
the Academy, and published afterward at the head of their trans- 
actions, was an elaborate dissertation by Mr. Webster, on the Sup- 
posed Changes in the Temperature of Winter. The opinion had 
long been maintained by distinguished writers, as the Abbe du 
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Bos, Buffon, Hume, Gibbon, and many others, that ‘‘a great change 
had taken place in the general temperature of Europe, since no 
very distant period,” that Italy, France and Germany especially 
are much warmer at present than they were in former times. The 
same theory had been recently applied to our own continent by 
Dr. Williams, in his History of Vermont, published in 1794, in 
which he endeavored to prove that a similar change has taken 

lace in the temperature of our country since its settlement two 
eter years ago, and particularly that the cold of winter has 
been permanently diminished. Mr. Webster was led to doubt the 
correctness of this theory. He believed, that the climate of 
a country becomes more variable as the forests are cut down, 
and the surface is laid open to the freer action of the wind; 
that snow under these circumstances remains less permanently on 
the ground ; and that winter begins somewhat Jater when a coun- 
try is deforested and laid open to the rays of the sun which heat 
its surface during the summer months, and, as a natural result, that 
a correspondent delay takes place in the opening of the spring. 
These facts he considered as verified by a comparison of our pre- 
sent seasons with those which he could himself remember in the 
middle of the last century. But that a permanent change and ele- 
vation of temperature, has taken place either in Europe or in this 
country, he saw no reason to believe. The passages quoted from 
the ancients to establish the common theory, he considered as de- 
scriptive of rare and uncommon events, not of the ordinary course 
of things. They occur either in the poets, who always use strong 
and unqualified language, or in historians, who were led to men- 
tion the severe winters from their effect on military operations or 
other occurrences which they described. Seasons of equal seve- 
rity are sometimes experienced at the present day. Thus, when 
Dr. Williams affirmed with Gibbon, that the Rhine, in ancient 
times, was frequently frozen over, so as to afford a passage for ar- 
mies, and that ‘ modern ages have not presented an instance of 
such a phenomenon,” Dr. Webster replied, that “ the very win- 
ter after Dr. Williams published his history, the French troops 
crossed the Rhine into Holland on the ice.”” He also appealed to one 
fact, as affording decisive evidence on the general subject, viz: that 
the vegetable productions of warm climates, cannot be cu!tivated 
in higher latitudes at the present day than those in which they 
grew at the commencement of the Christian era,—that the olive, 
for instance, cannot now be raised with success to the north of a 
certain town in France, which was stated by Columella to be the 
limit of its cultivation sixteen hundred years ago. This disserta- 
tion furnishes a striking exhibition of the extent and thoroughness 
with which Mr. Webster pursued all the investigations he under- 
took, especially when we consider that the subject lay out of the 
ordinary range of his pursuits. Probably ro treatise in our lan- 
guage presents the historical evidence on this subject with greater 
accuracy and fullness. Jt may be proper to add that Jater writers 
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have, to a great extent, united with Mr. Webster in rejecting the 
theory in question. 

In 1802, Mr. Webster was led, by the existing relations of ourcoun- 
try, to take up an extended investigation into the rights of neutrals 
intime of war. During the long conflict between Great Britain and 
France, each party had endeavored to intercept our trade with the 
other; until by the introduction of new principles of blockade and 
the operation of retaliatory decrees and orders in council, the com- 
merce of the United States was in danger of being driven from 
the ocean. After examining the subject for many months, Mr. 
Webster published an Essay on the Rights of Neutral Nations, in 
which he traced the history of those rights from the earliest anti- 
quity down to the nineteenth century. This work was received 
with great approbation by many learned jurists. The late Mr. 
Duponceau of Philadelphia remarked to the author, that he had 
read all the treatises he could find on that subject in the English, 
French, Italian and German languages, and that this essay con- 
tained the most full and satisfactory view of the rights of neutrals, 
that he had ever met with. In connection with the fsame essay, 
Mr. Webster published Historical Notices of the Origin and State 
of Banking Institutions. This treatise contains, among other 
things, an account of the establishment of the first bank of the 
United States, and records some interesting facts which were not 
generally known at the time, or are now wholly forgotten. 

From the period we have now reached, Mr. Webster devoted a 
large portion of his time to philological pursuits. As early as 
1800, he commenced the preparation of a dictionary for schools ; 
but this was laid aside and superseded by a much fuller work, en- 
titled a Compendious Dictionary of the English Language, pub- 
lished in a small 8vo volume in 1806. This was followed by the 
publication during the next year, of a A Philosophical ‘and Prac- 
tical Grammar of the English Language, a book which carries on 
every page of it the evidence of profound and original investiga- 
tion. It was unfortunate, however, for the general circulation of 
this work, that Mr. Webster decided on a change of nomenclature, 
giving new names to several of the parts of speech, the tenses of 
verbs, &c. These, though unquestionably more accurate and de- 
scriptive than the old ones, proved a great obstacle to its introduc- 
tion into schools and colleges. Hence the real value of the work 
has not been generally understood. As a philosophical exhibition 
of the structure and principles of the English tongue, with an ex- 
planation of difficult constructions, and practical rules in syntax, it 
is believed to be superior to any similar work in our language. 
Many of its most important and characteristic parts have been in- 
troduced into other grammars, with hardly the slightest acknow- 
ledgment; and some writers have profited very largely by this ap- 
propriation of Mr. Webster’s labors, while he never himself deri- 
ved any pecuniary advantage from the work. 

The same year, 1807, Mr. Webster entered on the great 
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employment of his life, that of compiling a new and complete 
dictionary of the English language. At what time he formed the 
first definite plan of preparing such a work, he was not able in af- 
ter years to determine. Probabiy the suggestion of a friend on 
the subject in 1785, mentioned above, never ceased to influence 
his desires and aspirations, as it certainly gave a direction to a 
large proportion of his studies from that early period of life. 
From the year 1798, his edition of Johnson’s dictionary bears evi- 
dence of a regular and systematic course of recording on the mar- 
gin, the new words and new signification of words which he was 
in the habit of collecting. There is reason to believe, that this 
habit was formed many years before. When he commenced 
writing, his views of the nature and extent of the work, were far 
more limited than they afterwards became in the progress of its 
execution. He aimed only at first, to correct the numerous errors 
which he had discovered in the best English dictionaries, and to 
add some thousands of new words or new senses of words, which 
he had met with in reading the most approved writers of our lan- 
guage. But as he advanced in framing definitions, he found him- 
self embarrassed at every step, from a want of definite knowledge 
as to the origin and primitive sense of the words to be defined. He 
saw, that there must be some radical idea, in all our leading terms, 
from which the secondary and remoter senses have branched off 
in regular succession. The discovery of that idea he felt to be 
essential to a perfect definition ; in which all the variety of meanings 
ought to be deduced from a common origin, and to be arranged 
according to the chronvlogical or philosophical order of their deve- 
lopment. Jn his endeavors to ascertain this idea, he was continu- 
ally driven back to an examination of etymologies; he was com- 
pelled to trace them beyond our own language into other Jangua- 
ges from which they were derived; and he soon found himself so 
much perplexed and embarrassed by this desultory mode of inves- 
tigation, as to render an entire change necessary in the conduct of 
his inquiries. After writing through two letters of the alphabet, 
he therefore laid aside his manuscripts, and all books on philology 
except the dictionaries of those languages with which he had made 
himself familiar. He then endeavored by a comparison of words 
having the same or cognate letters in about twenty languages (for 
he at last brought this number within the circle of his inquiries,) 
to ascertain the primary sense of all our leading terms, and the 
affinities between the English and other languages. These labors 
occupied his whole time and attention for about ten years. Hav- 
ing, at length, satisfied himself to a great extent as to the main 
object of his inquiries. and obtained a clew to guide him in the 
prosecution of his design, he returned with new ardor to his origi- 
nal employment of framing definitions, and arranging the various 
significations of a word in their regular order of succession. The 
ideal of a definition which Mr. Webster was thus led to form and 
to keep habitually before his mind, has given to his dictionary its 
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great and characteristic excellence—its acknowledged superiority 
over every other in our language, as a book for the explanation of 
terms. His etymological inquiries, in the mean time, were giyen to 
a limited extent, as the work advanced, in connection with the radical 
words of our language, and were drawn out at large in a distinct 
treatise, entitled a Synopsis of Words in Twenty Languages. 
This latter work, however, owing to the expense of the undertak- 
ing, has never yet been laid before the public. 

About five years after he commenced his labors on the dictiona- 
ry, or in 1812, Mr. Webster, finding his resources inadequate to the 
support of his family at New Haven, removed to Amherst, Mass. 
Here he spent ten years inthe diligent prosecution of his great design. 
During this time, he had an opportunity, in connection with his lite- 
rary employments, to engage in the pursuits of agriculture, a fond- 
ness for which he had always carried with him from the earliest 
periods of his life. He had been distinguished at New Haven for 
the perfection of his gardening, the variety and excellence of his 
fruit, and his minute information on all subjects connected with the 
culture of the soil. At Amherst he became, on a limited scale, 
a very successful farmer; and the inhabitants of the place were 
surprised to find him, not as they expected, a mere theorizer on 
the subject, an amateur agriculturalist, but a man of the soundest 
judgment and the keenest observation, who was able to instruct 
them not only from books but by his own example, in the speci- 
men which his fields afforded, of neat, economical and productive 
tillage. His health was greatly benefited by this return, after the 
age of fifty, to the active employments of his early days. He like- 
wise entered with zeal into all the interests of the town and neigh- 
borhood, civil, social and literary. He threw open his extensive 
library to his new friends and acquaintance. He exerted himself 
for the improvement of their schools and the foundation of an 
academy, which became one of the most flourishing institutions of 
the county. He took a leading part in the establishment of Am- 
herst college, and was the first president of its board of trustees. 

In the year 1822, Mr. Webster again removed his family to 
New-Haven, which continued to be his residence during the re- 
mainder of his life. The next year, 1823, the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon him, by the President and Fellows 
of Yale College. 

Dr. Webster was now so far advanced in his labors, as to antici- 
pate distinctly the completion of his dictionary. Being desirous, 


.for its greater perfection, to consult certain books which could not 


be obtained in this country, he resolved on a voyage to Europe at 
the age of sixty-six, in furtherance of his great design. Accordingly, 
he sailed for France in 1824, and after spending about two months 
at Paris, in examining rare works in the Bibliotheque du Roi, he 
repaired to the University of Cambridge in England, where he 
spent nearly eight months with free access to the public libraries, 
and an opportunity to consult distinguished scholars on various ques- 
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tionsof lively interest toa lexicographer. Here he finished the Ame- 
rican dictionary in the month of January, 1825. The reader may 
be interested to know, that the entire work, with all the authori- 
ties, quotations, and the passages cited to illustrate the meanin 
of words, was written out by Dr. Webster in hisown hand. Such 
also was the fact with the Synopsis of Words in Twenty Langua- 
ges, and indeed the whole series of his productions from the earli- 
est years of his life. He never had the aid of an amanuensis in 
any of his literary labors, except in the revision of his dictionary, 
when his eyes began to fail him, at the age of eighty. After leav- 
ing Cambridge, Dr. Webster visited London and some other of 
the large towns of England, and returned to this country in the 
summer of 1825. 

Soon after his return to this country, arrangements were made 
for the publication of the American Dictionary in two volumes 
quarto of more than a thousand pages each. The edition consist- 
ed of twenty-five hundred copies, and was completed at the close 
of November, 1828. It was speedily followed by the publication 
of an edition of three thousand copies in London, under the su- 
perintendence of E. H. Barker, Esq., editor of the Thesaurus 
Grece Lingue of Henry Stevens. At the expiration of twelve 
years, (in 1840,) Dr. Webster published a second and revised edition 
of three thousand copies, in two volumes, royal 8vo. This was 
followed in 1843 by the publication of A Collection of Papers on 
Political, Literary and Moral Subjects, in one volume, 8vo, select- 
ed from the essays and pamphlets mentioned above. This was 
the last volume which he committed to the press, at the expiration 
of sixty years from the commencement of his literary labors in 
1783. 

In closing this account of the life and productions of Dr. Web- 
ster, the writer will naturally be expected to give some brief sketch 
of his character; to present some enumeration of those qualities 
and habits of mind which prepared him for this long course of 
public service and literary labor. Such a sketch, though brief and 
imperfect, has been already given ina Memoir of Dr. Webster, 
prefixed to the revised edition of the American Dictionary, recent- 
ly published by Messrs. G. & C. Merriam of Springfield, Mass. ; 
and with this sketch the present narrative will now be closed. 

The leading traits in the character of Dr. Webster were enterprise, 
self-reliance, and indomitable perseverance. He was naturally of 
a sanguine temperament; and the circumstances under which he 
entered on the active duties of life, were eminently suited to 
strengthen the original tendencies of his nature. Our country 
was just struggling into national existence. The public mind was 
full of ardor, energy, and expectation. His early associates were 
men of powerful intellect, who were engaged to a great extent, in 
laying the foundations of our government, and who have stamped 
the impress of their genius on the institutions of their country. As 
the advocate of the federal constitution, and a strenuous support- 
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er of Washington’s administration, he was brought into habits of 
the closest intimacy with Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, Oliver 
Wolcott, Timothy Pickering, and the other great men on whom 
Washington relied for counsel and aid in organizing the new gov- 
ernment. The journal which he established at New York was 
their organ of communication with the public, in the great com- 
mercial emporium of the United States. He was thus placed on 
terms of constant and confidential intercourse with the leadmg mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and the prominent supporters of Washington 
throughout the country. While he had their respect as a ready 
and energetic writer, he enjoyed their counsel, imparted with the 
utmost freedom, as to the manner in which he might best conduct 
the defense of their common principles. The natural result, es- 
pecially on a mind constituted like his, was the formation of all 
his habits of thought and action, into a resemblance to theirs. En- 
ergy, self-reliance, fearlessness, the resolute defense of whatever 
he thought right and useful, the strong hope of ultimate success,— 
these became the great elements of his intellectual character. He 
carried them with him, at a subsequent period, into all his literary 
pursuits, and they sustained him under the pressure of difficulties 
which would have crushed the spirit of almost any other man. 

One of the habits which Dr. Webster formed in this early course 
of training, was that of arranging all his acquired knowledge in 
the most exact order, and keeping the elements of progressive 
thought continually within his reach. Although his memory was 
uncommonly quick and tenacious, he saw, as the editor of a daily 
journal, how idle and unsafe it is, to rely on mere recollection for 
the immense mass of materials which a public writer must have 
ever atcommand. He learnt, therefore, to preserve documents of 
all kinds with the utmost care. All that he had ever written, all 
that had been written against him, every thing that he met with 
in newspapers or periodicals which seemed likely to be of use at 
any future period, was carefully laid aside in its appropriate place, 
and was ready at a moment’s warning. He had a'so a particular 
mark by which he denoted, in every work he read, all the new 
words, or new senses of words, which came under his observation. 
He filled the margin of his books with notes and comments con- 
taining corrections of errors, a comparison of dates, or references 
to corresponding passages in other works, until his whole library 
became a kind of Index Rerum, to which he could refer at once 
for every thing he had read. 

Another habit which resulted in part from his early pursuits, 
was that of carrying on numerous and diversified employments at 
the same time. To men of the present generation, Dr. Webster 
is known chiefly as a Jearned philologist; and the natural infer- 
ence would be, that he spent his whole life among his books, and 
chiefly in devotion to a single class of studies. The fact, how- 
ever, was far otherwise. Though he was always a close student,— 
reading, thinking, and writing at every period of his life-—he 
never withdrew himself from the active employments of society. 
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After his first removal to New Haven, he was for a number of years 
one of the aldermen of the city, and judge of one of the state courts, 
He also frequently represented that town in the legislature of the 
state. During his residence at Amherst, he was called, in repeat- 
ed instances, to discharge similar duties, and spent a part of sev- 
eral winters at Boston as a member of the General Court. He 
entered with zeal into all the interests of the town and county where 
he lived, its schools and academies, its agriculture and mechanic 
arts, its advance in taste and refinement. He gave freely of his 
time, his counsel, and the efforts of his pen, when requested, in 
public addresses, or through the medium of the press, for the pro- 
motion of every kind of social improvement. Equally large and 
diversified was the range of his intellectual pursuits. There was 
hardly any department of literature which he had not explored 
with lively interest, at some period of his life. He wrote on a 
greater variety of topics than perhaps any other author of the 
United States ;—on the foundations of government, the laws of na- 
tions, the rights of neutrals, the science of banking, the history of 
his country, the progress of diseases, and the variations of climate ; 
on agriculture, commerce, education, morals, religion, and the 
great means of national advancement, in addition to the principal 
theme of his life, philology and grammar. Such was the activity 
of his mind, and the delight he found in new acquisitions, that a 
change of employment was all the relief he needed from the wea- 
riness of protracted study. The refreshment which others seek in 
journeys, or the entire suspension of intellectual effort, he found, 
during most of his life, in the stimulus afforded by some new and 
exciting object of pursuit. Mental exertion was the native element 
of his soul; and it is not too much to say, that another instance of 
such long-continued literary toil, such steady, unfaltering industry, 
can hardly be found in the annals of our country. 

The last of those mental habits which will now be traced, was 
that of original investigation, of thorough and penetrating research. 
The period at which Dr. Webster came forward in public life was 
one, to an uncommon extent, in which every important subject was 
discussed in its principles. It was a period when the foundations 
of our civil polity were laid, and when such men as Hamilton, Mad- 
ison, and Jay, became “ the expounders of the constitution,” and 
the advocates of the new government. All things conspired to 
make the discussions of that day masterly exhibitions of reasoning 
and profound investigation,—the character of the men engaged, 
the conflict of great principles, and the weighty interests suspended 
on the issue. Dr. Webster for some years took a large share in 
these discussions, both in pamphlets and through the journal 
which he conducted. The habits which he thus formed went with 
him into all the literary pursuits of his subsequent life. They 
made him a bold, original thinker,—thorough in all his investiga- 
tions, and fearless in proclaiming the results. He had no defer- 
ence for authority, except as sustained by argument. He was no 
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copyist, no mere compiler. Every thing he wrote, froma chapter 
in The Prompter, to his Introduction to the American Dictionary, 
bore the same impress of original thought, personal observation, 
and independent inquiry. 

It is unnecessary to say how perfectly these habits were adapted 
to prepare Dr. Webster for the leading employment of his life, 
the production of the American Dictionary. Nothing but his eager 
pursuit of every kind of knowledge, and his exact system in bring- 
ing all that he had ever read completely under his command, could 
have enabled him to give in his first edition more than twelve 
thousand words and forty thousand definitions, which could then 
be found in no other similar work. Nothing but his passion for 
original investigation prevented him from building, like Todd, on 
the foundation of Johnson, or arranging Horne Tooke’s etymol- 
ogies, like Richardson, with some additions and improvements, 
under their proper heads in a dictionary. But commencing with 
the Diversions of Purley as the starting-point of his researches, he 
was led by the character of his mind to widen continually the field 
of his inquiries. He passed from the western languages to the 
eastern, in tracing the affinities of his native tongue. He estab- 
lished some of those great principles which have made etymology 
a science, and led the way in that brilliant career of investigation, 
by which the German philologists are throwing so clear a light on 
the origin and filiation of the principal languages of the globe. But 
into these studies he would never have entered, nor even thought 
of attempting such a work as an original dictionary of the English 
language, except under the impulse of those otner traits,—that 
sanguine temperament, that spirit of self-reliance, that fearless de- 
termination to carry out every thing that he thought useful and 
true, to its utmost limits,—which were spoken of above, as form- 
ing the master principle of his character. It is difficult to conceive, 
at the present day, how rash and hopeless such an undertaking 
then appeared, on the part of any citizen of the United States. It 
was much as though we should now hear of a similar design by 
one of the settlers of New Holland. He was assailed with a storm 
of ridicule at home and abroad; and even his best friends, while 
they admired his constancy, and were fully convinced of his eru- 
dition, had strong fears that he was engaged in a fruitless effort,— 
that he would never have justice done him, in bringing his work 
before the world under such adverse circumstances. Nothing, 
plainly, but uncommon ardor, boldness, and self-confidence, could 
have sustained him under the pressure of these difficulties. But 
such qualities, it must be confessed, notwithstanding all the support 
they afford, are not without their disadvantages. They often lead 
to the adoption of hasty opinions, especially in new and intricate 
inquiries. Of this Dr. Webster was aware. He saw reason t 
change his views on many points, as he widened the sphere of his 
knowledge. In such cases, he’ retracted his former statement: 
with the utmost frankness; for he had not a particle of that prid« 
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of opinion which makes men so often ashamed to confess an error, 
even when they have seen and abandoned it. This ardor of mind 
is apt, also, to lead men into a strength and confidence of state- 
ment, which may wear at times the aspect of dogmatism. If Dr. 
Webster should be thought by any one to have erred in this re 
spect, the error, it should be remembered, was one of tempera- 
ment,—the almost necessary result of that bold, self-relying spirit, 
without which no man could have undertaken, much less have 
carried through, the Herculean task of preparing the American 
Dictionary. Those however who knew hiin best, can testify, that 
his strength of statement, however great it might be, was never 
the result of arrogance or presumption. He spoke from the mere 
frankness of his nature; he practiced no reserve; he used none of 
that cautious phraseology with which most men conceal their feel- 
ings, or guard against misconstruction. He was an ardent lover 
of truth, and he spoke of the discoveries which he believed himself 
to have made, much as he would have spoken of the same dis- 
coveries when made by others. He was aware that there must 
be many things in a book like this, especially on a science so im- 
perfect in its development as etymology, which would not stand 
the test of time. But he never doubted, even in the darkest sea- 
sons of discouragement and obloquy, that he could at last produce 
such a work, that the world “should not willingly let it die.” 
The decision of the public verified his anticipations, and freed 
him from the charge of presumption. Three very large editions, 
at a high price, have already been exhausted in this country and 
England. The demand is still increasing on both sides of the At- 
lantic ; and the author might well be gratified to learn, that a gen- 
tleman who asked, some years since, at one of the principal book- 
selling establishments of London, for the bes: English dictionary 
on their shelves, had this work handed to him, with the remark, 
“That, Sir, is the only real dictionary which we have of our lan- 
guage, though it was prepared by an American.” 

In his social habits, Dr. Webster was distinguished by dignified 
ease, affiability, and politeness. He was punctilious in his obser- 
vance of all the nicer proprieties of life. ‘There was nothing that 
annoyed him more, or on which he remarked with greater keen- 
ness, than any violation of the established rules of decorum, any 
disposition to meddle with the concerns of others, or to encroach 
on the sanctity of those rights and feelings, which, as they can not 
be protected by law, must owe their security to delicacy of senti- 
ment in an enlightened community. He had an uncommon de- 
gree of refinement in all his thoughts and feelings. Never, in his 
most sportive or unguarded moments, did any sentiment escape 
him which was coarse or vulgar. He had, in this respect, almost 
a feminine purity of mind. It might be truly said of him, as was 
remarked concerning one of his distinguished cotemporaries in 
public life, that he was never known to utter an expression which 
might not have been used with entire freedom in the most refined 
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female society. In his pecuniary transactions, he was acknowl- 
edged by all to be not only just, but liberal. It was a principle 
with him, for life, never to be in debt. Every thing was paid for 
at the time of purchase. In all his dealings and social intercourse, 
he was remarkably direct, frank, and open. He had but one char- 
acter, and that was “‘known and read of all men.” Whatever 
faults might be imputed to him, no one ever suspected him of 
double dealing ; no one ever thought he was capable of a mean or 
dishonorable action. 

In the discharge of his domestic duties, Dr. Webster was 
watchful, consistent, and firm. Though immersed in study, he 
kept in his hands the entire control of his family arrangements, 
down to the minutest particulars. Everything was reduced to ex- 
act system; all moved on with perfect regularity and order, for 
method was the presiding principle of his life. In the government 
of his children there was but one rule, and that was instantaneous 
and entire obedience. This was insisted upon as right,—as, in 
the nature of things, due by a child to a parent. He did not rest 
his claim on any explanations, or on showing that the thing re- 
quired was reasonable or beneficial. While he endeavored to 
make it clear to his children that he sought their happiness in 
whatever he required, he commanded as one having authority, 
and he enforced his commands to the utmost, as a duty which he 
owed equally to his children and to God, who had placed them 
under his control. He felt that, on this subject, there had been a 
gradual letting down of the tone of public sentiment, which was 
much to be deplored. Many, in breaking away from the sternness 
of Puritan discipline, have gone to the opposite extreme. They 
have virtually abandoned the exercise of parental authority, and 
endeavored to regulate the conduct of their children by reasoning 
and persuasion,—by the mere presentation of motives, and not by 
the enforcement of commands. If such persons succeed, as they 
rarely do, in preserving any thing like a comfortable state of sub- 
ordination in their families, they fail at least in the accomplish- 
ment of one great end for which their offspring were committed 
to their care. They send forth their children into life, without 
any of those habits of submission to lawful authority which are es- 
sential to the character of a good citizen and a useful member of 
society. In the intellectual training of his children, on the other 
hand, Dr. Webster had much less of system and complicated ma- 
chinery, than many are disposed to adopt. His great principle 
was not to overdo,—to let nature have free scope, and to leave 
the development of the mind, within certain limits, to the opera- 
tion of awakened curiosity directed to its proper objects. He there- 
fore threw open his extensive library to his children at an early 
period of their lives, and said, in the words of Cotton Mather, 
“Read, and you will know.” He felt that chi!dren should learn 
to acquire knowledge by severe effort; that the prevailing disposi- 
tion to make every thing easy is unphilosophical and wrong; that 
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the great object of early training is to form the mind into a capaci- 
ty of surmounting intellectual difficulties of any and every kind. 
In his view, also, the young have much to learn in early life, the use 
of which they can not then comprehend. They must learn it by 
rote, particularly the spelling of so complicated a language as ours ; 
and all those systems which lead forward children no faster than 
they can understand and apply every word they spell, he consider- 
ed as radically erroneous. He wished, on the contrary, at this 
early period of ready memory and limited comprehension, to store 
the mind with many things which would afterward be found of 
indispensable use ; things which are learnt with the utmost reluc- 
tance, or rather, in most cases, are not learnt at all, in the more 
advanced stages of intellectual progress. He felt that there must 
necessarily be much of drudgery in the formation of a thoroughly 
educated mind. He thought it wise, therefore, to commence those 
tasks which it involves, from the earliest period at which the 
youthful intellect can endure them. Upon these principles ke 
constructed his Spelling Book, and other works for the use of 
children. He designed to make them instructive, and not mere 
books of amusement. Whether his views were incorrect or un- 
philosophical, the public will judge. 

In respect to religion, Dr. Webster was a firm believer, during 
a large part of his life, in the great distinctive doctrines of our Pu- 
ritan ancestors, whose character he always regarded with the high- 
est veneration. There was a period, however, from the time of 
his leaving college to the age of fifty, when he had doubts as to 
some of those doctrines, and rested in a different system. Soon 
after he graduated, being uncertain what business to attempt or by 
what meaus he could vbtain subsistence, he felt his mind greatly 
perplexed, and almost overwhelmed with gloomy apprehensions. 
In this state, as he afterward informed a friend, he read Johnson’s 
Rambler with unusual interest; and, in closing the last volume, 
he made a firm resolution to pursue a course of virtue through life, 
and to perform every moral and social duty with scrupulous ex- 
actness. To this he added a settled belief in the inspiration of the 
scriptures and the governing providence of God, connected with 
highly reverential views of the divine character and perfections. 
Here he rested, placing his chief reliance for salvation on a faith- 
ful discharge of all the relative duties of life, though not to the en- 
tire exclusion of dependence on the merits of the Redeemer. In 
this state of mind he remained, though with some misgiving and 
frequent fluctuations of feeling, to the winter of 1807-8. At that 
time, there was a season of general religious interest at New Ha- 
ven, under the ministry of the Rev. Moses Stuart, now a professor 
in the Andover Theological Seminary. To this Dr. Webster’s at- 
tention was first directed, by observing an unusual degree of ten- 
derness and solemnity of feeling in all the adult members of his 
family. He was thus led to reconsider his former views, and in- 
quire, with an earnestness which he had never felt before, into 
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the nature of personal religion, and the true ground of man’s ac- 
ceptance with God. He had now to decide not for himself only, 
but, to a certain extent, for others, whose spiritual interests were 
committed to his charge. Under a sense of this responsibility, he 
took up the study of the Bible with painful solicitude. As he ad- 
vanced, the objections which he had formerly entertained against 
the humbling doctrines of the gospel, were wholly removed. He 
felt their truth in his own experience. He felt that salvation must 
be wholly of grace. He felt constrained, as he afterward told 
a friend, to cast himself down before God, confess his sins, implore 
pardon through the merits of the Redeemer, and there to make 
his vows of entire obedience to the commands and devotion to the 
service of his Maker. With his characteristic promptitude, he 
instantly made known to his family the feelings which he enter- 
tained. He called them together the next morning, and told 
them, with deep emotion, that, while he had aimed at the faithful 
discharge of all his duties as their parent and head, he had neg- 
lected one of the most important, that of family prayer. After 
reading the scriptures, he led them, with deep solemnity, to the 
throne of grace, and from that time continued the practice, with 
the liveliest interest, to the period of his death: He madea public 
profession of religion in April, 1808. His two oldest daughters 
united with him in the act, and another, only twelve years of age, 
was soon added to the number. 

In his religious feelings, Dr. Webster was remarkably equable 
and cheerful. He had a very strong sense of the providence of 
God, as extending to the minutest concerns of life. In this he 
found a source of continual support and consolation, under the 
severe labors and numerous trials which he had toendure. To the 
same divine hand he habitually referred all his enjoyments; and it 
was known to his family, that he rarely, if ever, took the slightest re- 
freshment, of any kind, even between meals, without a momentary 
pause, and a silent tribute of thanks to God asthe giver. He made 
the scriptures his daily study. After the completion of his Diction- 
ary, especially, they were always lying on his table, and he probably 
read them more than all other books. He felt, from that time, 
that the labors of his life were ended, and that little else remain- 
ed but to prepare for death. With a grateful sense of past mer- 
cies, a cheering consciousness of present support, and an animat- 
ing hope of future blessedness, he waited with patience until his 
appointed change should come. 

uring the Spring of 1843, Dr. Webster revised the Appendix 

of his Dictionary, and added some hundreds of words. He com- 
pleted the printing of it about the middle of May. It was the 
closing act of his life. His hand rested, in its last labors, on the vol- 
ume which he had commenced thirty-six years before. Within a 
few days, in calling on a number of friends in different parts of 
the town, he walked, during one afternoon, between two and three 
miles. The day was chilly, and immediately after his return, he 
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was seized with faintness and a severe oppression on his lungs. An 
attack of peripneumony followed, which, though not alarming at 
first, took a sudden turn after four or five days, with fearful indi- 
cations of a fatal result. It soon became necessary to inform him 
that he was in imminent danger. He received the communication 
with surprise, but with entire composure. His health had been so 
good, and every bodily function so perfect in its exercise, that he 
undoubtedly expected to live some years longer. But though sud- 
denly called, he was completely ready. He gave some character- 
istic directions as to the disposal of his body after death. He 
spoke of his long life as one of uniform enjoyment, because filled 
up at every stage with active labors for some valuable end. He 
expressed his entire resignation to the will of God, and his un- 
shaken trust in the atoning blood of the Redeemer. It was an in- 
teresting coincidence, that his former pastor, the Rev. Mr. Stuart, 
who received him to the church thirty-five years before, had just 
arrived at New Haven on a visit to his friends. He called im- 
mediately; and the interview brought into affecting comparison 
the beginning and the end of that long period of consecration to 
the service of Christ. The same hopes which had cheered the 
vigor of manhood, were now shedding a softened light over the 
decay and sufferings of age. ‘J know in whom I have believed,” 
—such was the solemn and affecting testimony which he gave to 
his friend, while the hand of death was upon him,—‘ I know in 
whom I have believed, and that He is able to keep that which I 
have committed to him against that day.” Thus, without one 
doubt, one fear, he resigned his soul into the hands of his Maker, 
and died on the 28th day of May, 1843, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. 

Such were the life and labors, and such the end, of one of the 
earliest and best known of American scholars. Whatever influence 
he gained by his writings, was used at all times to promote the 
best interests of his fellow-men. His books, though read by mil- 
lions, have made no man worse. To multitudes they have been 
of lasting benefit, not only by the course of early training they 
have furnished, but by those precepts of wisdom and virtue with 
which almost every page is stored. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER.* 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


When was the red man’s summer? 
When the rose 
Hung its first banner out? When the grey rock 
Or the brown heath the radiant Kalmia cloth’d? 
Or when the loiterer by the reedy brooks 
Started to see the proud Lobelia glow 
Like living flame? When thro’ the forest gleam’d 
The Rhedodendron, or the fragrant breath 
Of the Magnolia, swept deliciously ; 
O’er the half-laden nerve? 
No! when the groves 
In fleeting colors, wrote their own decay, 
And leaves fell eddying on the sharpened blast 
That sang their dirge, when o’er their rustling bed 
The red deer sprang, or fled the shrill voie’d quail 
Heavy of wing and fearful ; when with heart 
Foreboding or depressed, the white man mark’d 
The signs of coming winter,—then began 
The Indian’s joyous season. 
Then, the haze— 
Soft and illusive as a fairy dream, 
Wrapp’d all the landscape in its silvery folds, 
The quiet rivers, that were wont to hide 
Neath shelving banks, beheld themselves betray’d 
By the white mist, that o’er their foreheads flung 
A bridal veil; while sea and sky at morn 
Slept ’neath one curtain; as if both were merg’d 
In the same element—slowly the sun, 
As if reluctantly, the spell dissolv’d, 
And then, it took upon its parting wing, 
A rainbow glory. 
Gorgeous was the time, 
Yet brief as gorgeous. Beautiful to thee 
Our brother-hunter—but to us, replete 
With mournful thought. Our joys, alas! too oft 
Were woe to thee. 
Yet though we fain would drive 
Thee from our hearts as from thy father’s lands, 
The perfect year doth bear thee on its crown, 
And when we would forget, repeats thy name. 


* An aged chief said to our ancestors, “the white man’s summer is past and gone, but that 
of the Indian begins when the leaf falls,” 
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CLASSIC VAGARIES. 
_f 
CHRISTIANS IN ROME. 


We will rest one day from our rambles, my patient friend, for 
to-morrow we shall visit the most fascinating scenes, which even 
Rome presents to the stranger. But you must not expect a respite of 
your ears. 

You are interested, J know, in the history of the ancient Christ- 
ians. As you are well-informed about what they have said for 
themselves, you must be anxious to hear what others, what their 
enemies, say of them. We have already trod over the grave of the 
martyred Paul in the street of Ostia. But through what a multi- 
tude of experiences have the other primitive followers of Christ 
passed within the precincts of this same Rome. The classic au- 
thors, in whose writings you and I take such sincere delight, scarce- 
ly mention them ; and, when they do, it is with impatience and 
disgust. The small space, which those holy men are allowed to 
occupy on the classic page, becomes ten times precious, because it 
is so small. Besides, it contains enough to attest how real was 
the faith of those early saints, how deep were their sufferings, how 
strong and pure was the soul within them: enough, in short, to 
unseal the fountain of tears, but to illuminate these very tears 
with the joyful lustre of pious gratitude. ° 

The prejudices of the writers of heathen Rome against Christ- 
ians are absolutely unaccountable. Stringent in the extreme, we 
cannot guess why they were so. We instinctively wonder where 
they learned enough of the unworldly doctrines of Christianity to 
hate its professors so intensely. Or why, ignorant as they evident- 
ly were of the fundamental views of Christians, their feeling 
was not rather one of arrogant contempt than of animosity. The 
notions of those intellectual heathen seem to have been the result 
of one of those incontrollable impulses of the lowest mob, who, 
always hating such as do not sympathize with themselves or 
feel or assume distinctions of opinion or character remote from 
their own, sometimes contrive to force their own opinions through 
the upper strata of society and, undeservedly, make public opinion. 

The Savior of the world perished between two thieves. This 
ignominious association of perfect purity with flagrant crime Sue- 
tonius has seemed anxious to keep in vogue. In speaking of certain 
reforms adopted by Nero, he says that this brutal emperor re- 
trenched the public expenses, prohibited races, suppressed panto- 
mimes and punished the Christians, ‘‘ a class of men affected with a 
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new and pernicious superstition.” This is all that the courtly Sue- 
tonius condescends to say of those remarkable men, in this place. 
But it is enough to vindicate early Christianity from the slanders of 
infidelity. The charge made by Nero’s biographer is, that they 
were “‘ superstitious.”” But when was superstition a crime at Rome 
before? While Nero himself was ordering matrons to celebrate 
the rites of that divine shrew, Juno, all night in the Capitol: while 
water was brought from the Mediterranean, at his order, to sprin- 
kle the temple and statue of the goddess; while the god of fire, 
the goddess of corn and the wife of the king of hell wefe prayed 
to perpetually, day and night, in pursuance of a royal edict, the 
poor Christians were guilty of swperstition. But the superstition 
was “new,” says Suetonius. It is against the laws of Rome, 
that any ceremonies of religion except those of the Pagan theolo- 
gy shall be observed. Church and State—the unwholesome 
amalgamation of the spiritual with the temporal—is known, prac- 
tically, in these barbarous eras of old Rome. 

But Suetonius says the Christian superstition is “‘ pernicious.” 
But in what respect it is pernicious, he does not and cannot tell. 
He brings no specific charge against the followers of Christ. If 
superstition was their only offence, and this was, as a matter of 
fact, no crime, how spotless must have been their lives! how unjust 
is Suetonius ! 

In his biography of the cowardly Claudius, who had the heart of 
a slave in the breast of aking, Suetonius alludes to the Christians a 
second time: and these two are the only instances, in which, among 
all his sketches of the royal succession of the Empire, the saints 
of old are mentioned. 

Just before he speaks of the abolition of the Druidical religion 
“a religion full of fearful enormities **°—among the Gauls, he 
says that Claudius banished from Rome all Jews, who were “ per- 
petually in tumult” under the instigation of Christ. Our Saviour 
had been dead, at this time, nearly or quite twenty years: so that 
Iam at a loss, my friend, whether to hold the statement up to you 
asa proof of the ignorance of the higher classes of Rome con- 
cerning Christ, or as an evidence of their reckless injustice towards 
his followers. The charge of ignorance is not so absurd as may 
be imagined. For, in this very passage, Christ is called Chrestus 
instead of Christus—a word of very different derivation and 
meaning. Chrestus means ‘“‘ A Useful Man,” or rather, perhaps, 
“ A Good Man.” Christus means, as you know, ‘‘The Anointed.” 
The same mistake may be made in Christian lands. Intelligent 
people may regard him too much as a ‘‘ Good Man,” too little as 
Christus Jesus, the “‘ Anointed Saviour.” 

But what was the “tumult” of the converted Jews? Cer- 
tainly, no riotous or criminal act was committed by them. History 
records none. Their tumult was, undoubtedly, a steadfast adhe- 
rence to their own opinions and ceremonies. No doubt, they came 
in conflict with the Roman laws, prohibiting new rites of religion 
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and popular assemblies. No doubt, they would meet together on 
the Sabbath day and offer strange tributes to the “ Unknown 
God.” And it was, we must believe, in the silence of history 
on the subject, for this that the Jews were banished from Rome, 

Which was the more just, the banishment of the Jews by the 
tyrant Nicholas of Russia or by the tyrant Claudius of Rome? 

The details of Nero’s treatment of the Christians are more fully 
set forth by Tacitus. It shows in what utter hatred they were re- 

arded by the mob of Rome at that day. How fearful must have 
Cen their sufferings: hunted and persecuted by power without re- 
ceiving protection from their fellow-subjects: driven by the hatred 
of the rabble into the iron hand of a tyrant, anxious to commend 
his cruelties to the approbation of the populace. 

The Great Conflagration of Rome, which raged for several days 
and swept over nearly the whole city, had scarcely ceased to 
smoulder, before the universal impression seized upon the public 
mind that Nero—the emperor—was the incendiary. The jatter, 
conscious of his guilt, either feared or knew that his habitual bar- 
barity could not crush the suspicion. The unblushing assassin of 
his mother quailed before the universal contempt of his subjects. 
He felt that he had committed an act, unprecedented in the annals 
of wickedness. A king, in the cruelty of his spirit, had set fire to 
the chief city of his empire, and watching the spreading flames 
from the heights of his palace, had sung the “ Burning of Troy,” 
to the accompaniment of his harp, in the fullness of his exul . 
tion. 

In his cowardly attempts to shrink from public scorn, he com- 
menced the rebuilding of Rome on a scale of exceeding magnifi- 
cence. Streets were narrowed, and the city was crowded with 
edifices more compactly than ever before. He also made bounti- 
ful distributions of money and food to the people to buy their fa- 
vor, while he really only inflamed their suspicions. Having vainly 
exhausted physical means to pacify his judges—the people—he 
tried one of the last refuges of detected scoundrels, and turned 
very religious. He celebrated rites of sacrifice and supplication 
with unexampled pomp. But truth, which could not be hidden by 
external splendor, or blinded by demonstrations of liberality, es- 
caped also the wiles of religious hypocrisy. He was driven to his 
last resource. 

He feigned that he had discovered the guilty authors of the con- 
flagration, and, not to ruin his pretexts by exciting the sympath 
and indignation of the rabble, he selected, as the victims of his io 
of assumed justice, a class of persons so universally detested and 
odious as to be unable to arouse the pity of any grade of Roman 
society. Who, do you think, were they? The disciples of Barab- 
bas, the robber? The slaves? The captives of war? No—rue 
Curistians or Rome. ‘“ Those,” says Tacitus, ‘‘ whom the com- 
mon people call Christians ;” as if the mob were the only persons 
who had any knowledge or care of the early saints. 
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Tacitus remarks that they were “ odious on account of their 
crimes.”” Here occurs the old miystery. A sweeping generaliza- 
tion forbids us to know what crimes they have committed. Is it 
not evident, that vague rumors o the prejudice of the Chrstians 
were afloat among the common people, which never took any defi- 
nite form but left the general impression that they were bands of 
mysterious outlaws? Thus would those, “‘ of whom the world is 
not worthy,” appear to the world in an age of ignorance and bru- 
tality. 

The historian condescends to give us a brief description of these 
holy men. “* The founder of the name (Christéan,) was Christ, who 
was punished by Pontius Pilate, provincial governor in the reign of 
Tiberius. The deadly superstition, checked for a time, was at this 
time breaking out anew, not only in Judea, the birthplace of the mis- 
chief, but TrHrovGHOoUT THE City (Rome) even, where all atrocities 
and enormities meet, mingle and are fostered.” Such is the picture 
drawn by the eloquent, terse and impartial Tacitus, of the Chris- 
tian faith. He did not stand on the * mount of vision,’’ when he 
wrote such words. He did not see a time, when this ‘ deadly 
superstitidn ’’ should become the soul of the world; should plant 
the emblems of its inextinguishable life upon every hill and in 
every valley; should brighten the hopes of all mankind and rule 
the broad earth without rod, or sceptre, or army or throne. How 
do its humble, depressed beginnings add lustre to the triumphs of 
Christianity ! 

Let me pursue the narrative of Nero’s treatment of the 
Christians. ‘‘ They were punished with the most ignominious 
tortures,” says Tacitus. ‘First, some were arrested, who con- 
fessed their guilt. Then, by the testimony of these last, a great 
multitude were added to the convicted. They were condemned, 
not because they were guilty, but on account of the hatred of all 
mankind. And of their sufferings amusement was made. They 
were covered with the skins of wild beasts, and, as such, torn in 
pieces by dogs. They were fastened to the cross, or covered with 
combustible substances and, when daylight faded, were lighted to 
make nocturnal fire-works. Nero even surrendered his own garden 
for these entertainments, and fitted up a circus for such exhibitions, 
mingling with the people dressed as a character, or seated upon 
his chariot. Thus there arose in behalf of these persons, although 
they were criminals and deserved to be made examples of in the 
most extraordinary manner, a sympathy; because it was plain 
that they were swept off, not for the public good, but to glut the 
cruelty of one man.” 

Many thoughts will arise on the hearing of such a narrative. ° 
The spread of Christianity, “‘not only in Judea but throughout 
the city,” added to the fact, that a “‘ great multitude,” were 


“ Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 
shows that the activity of Christian principles, though silent, had 
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an extensive range. The circumstances of their arrest and punish- 
ment show that the Christians were firmly banded together in 
suffering as well as in their ordinary sympathies: that they would 
not deny their character, and submitted gloriously to the most 
refined tortures. It will also be observed that Tacitus, as by a slip 
of the pen, acknowledges the innocence of the Christians. His 
vague remarks upon their deserts as criminals, show that his preju- 
dices were at once intense and unfounded. 

I know of but one other allusion to the Christians in any classi- 
cal writer. This is to be found in the celebrated letter of Pliny 
the younger. Perhaps you have read it. Perhaps you have not 
read it recently. Let me refresh your recollections of it. 

Pliny was an honest man; a beautiful writer; a faithful magis- 
trate ; of the age of forty-two. He was appointed by the Emperor 
Trajan, governor of the province of Bythinia and kept up, during 
his term of office, a most interesting correspondence with that 
prince—which is still extant. He was sagacious and enjoyed the 
confidence of Trajan to the fullest extent. He was even indulged 
in extraordinary privileges while engaged in the duties of his 
position—a fact, indicating that he was a man of great honesty of 
purpose and fidclity in the discharge of duty. During his admin- 
istration, Pliny’s attention was called to the Christians in his prov- 
ince. The course, which he ought to pursue, was by no means 
clear. He corresponded with Trajan on the subject, and his let- 
ter, with the Emperor’s reply, makes the most important testi- 
monial with regard to the ancient Christians, furnished by profane 
writers. I will read them entire; interrupting myself when | 
think proper. 

“ Pliny to the Emperor Trajan, Greeting. It ismy habit, Sire, to 
refer to you all matters concerning which I am in doubt. For who 
can better guide me when I hesitate or inform my ignorance ? 

“‘T was never present at any legal investigations, which have 
been had [in Rome,] about the Christians: for this reason, I do 
not know concerning what matters or to what extent they ought to 
be questioned or punished.” 

his indicates that courts of inquiry were held—confining 
themselves probably to the examination of the accused persons 
themselves—concerning those reputed to be Christians at Rome; 
probably frequently. Pliny knew of them, or of their proceedings, 
only by report. Still it is credible that he knew enough of the 
course of inquiry to conduct his investigation substantially after the 
Roman model. He continues: 

“And I have been very much in doubt, whether any thing 
should be allowed for difference of age in the culprits: or how 
much distinction should be made between those of tender age and 
those who have reached maturity.” 

From this it may justly be inferred that very young persons were 
charged with being Christians and would not deny it ; for Pliny 
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considered those only worthy of punishment, who persisted in their 
faith. 

“I doubted, too, whether penitents should be pardoned or 
whether it should be of no avail for him, who has been a Chris- 
tian at all, to renounce his error; whether they ought to be pun- 
ished merely for bearing the name of Christian, without any overt 
act of crime, or for the crime inherent in the name itself.” 

The mild judgment of Pliny could hardly appreciate the wick- 
edness of bearing a name. 

‘Meanwhile, | have pursued this course with respect to those 
who have been informed against, before me, for being Christians. 
| have asked them whether they were Christians. When they con- 
fessed, I repeated the question a second and third time, threaten- 
ing punishment. Those who then persisted in their confession, I 
ordered to be led away to punishment. For I had no doubt, 
whatever might be the nature of the crime they confessed, that 
such perversity and inflexible obstinacy ought to be strongly dealt 
with. 

This part of Pliny’s narrative shows how awkward and embar- 
rassed he was in conducting these strange proceedings. His can- 
dor could not find fault in the Christians any more than Pilate 
could find it in Christ. To be a Christian was, in Pliny’s view— 
a view borrowed from the blind rumors of the metropolis—a vague 
and undefined crime, deserving punishment ; but why it deserved 
it, he could not ascertain. At least, he soothes his conscience and 
bends to the prejudices of the people by punishing their fidelity to 
their principles, their courage, their devotion, their veracity. Those 
he calls ‘* perversity and inflexible obstinacy. He had never heard 
of men who go tu the stake and to the rack as to a bridal, for 
opinion’s sake. 

** There were others, spoiled by the same infatuation, whom, as 
they were Roman citizens, I have designated to be sent to the city.” 

You understand fully, my friend, the mysterious exemptions of 
the citizens of Rome. 

“The crime began at once to spread, as is often the case, while 
it was undergoing legal process, and presented itself in a variety of 
forms. An anonymous information was brought forward, contain- 
ing the names of a large number, but they denied that they were 
or had been Christians; they invoked our gods and did homage 
with incense and libations of wine to your statue, which I had, with 
a view to this emergency, caused to be set up there with the ima- 
ges of the deities; moreover, they reviled Christ. Now it is said 
that those, WHo ARE IN REALITY CHRISTIANS, CANNOT BE FORCED TO 
DO ANY OF THESE THINGS. On this account, thought proper to dis- 
miss the accused.” 

It is plain that there were many wolves in the Christian fold of 
ancient times; mere pretenders tothe name. They found enough 
in Christianity to charm their fancy and attract their allegiance 
while danger was remote, but who were ready to “fall away,” 
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when “affliction and persecution” arose. At the same time, it is 
also plain that there were true sheep of the Great Shepherd, whom 
power and threats could not terrify, or punishment force to deny 
their calling. 

“* Others, when named by their accusers, said at first that they 
were Christians, and some often denied it; they had been (they 
said) hut had ceased to be such; some three years, some more, 
some even twenty years ago. They all worshipped your statue 
and the images of the gods; they also reviled Christ. But they 
frequently declared, that [even when they were Christians,] this 
was the amount of their offence, or error: they were in the habit 
of assembling on a stated day,* before daylight; to sing among 


* There is an amusing exhibition of the determination, with which some men 
make every thing bend to one idea, in the fact, that this expression, “ stated 
day,” has been drawn into debate to prove that Christmas was celebrated by 
the early Christians. The remark of one of the early fathers, that ‘‘ some over- 
curious persons were endeavoring to ascertain and establish the exact day of 
Christ's Nativity,” would seem to show that no such custom prevailed generally 
in the earliest days of the Church. Moreover, the variance concerning the day 
to be celebrated between the Eastern and Western Churches, both scions of 
one stock, would indicate that it was not a primitive ordinance of the Church. 
If it had been, there would have been no dispute concerning the proper time to 
be celebrated. But this is not a question for us to debate. Our topic is, does 
** stated day” mean ‘‘ Christmas” ? 

As there are 365 days in the year, the affirmative is involved in difficulty at the 
start. We cannot imagine why the “‘ stated day” should be Christmas any more 
than Innocents’ day. Butis it not impossible that Christmas day should be alluded 
to? It appears from the context that the Christians (or those who claimed to be 
associated with them) had time, during Pliny’s administration, to be “ in the 
habit of assembling on a “‘ stated day” for religious worship ; and to desist from 
this habit on the promulgation of an edict, which Pliny made in pursuance of a 
commission from Trajan. This administration lasted only two years. This let- 
ter was, we judge from its position in the order of Pliny’s correspondence, writ- 
ten about the middle of the second year of his office. Before it was written, an 
extensive examination of a large number of Christians, consuming much time of 
course, had been going on. Before this investigation came on, the Christians 
(or some of them) had discontinued their assemblies—how long before we do 
not know. Nor do we know how long Pliny had been in Bithynia before he re- 
ceived orders from Trajan to prohibit popular assemblies. A fair conjecture 
would be, that it was during less than a year that those Christians had been in 
the habit of assembling, and had discontinued the practice. Christmas comes 
but once a year. Is it not highly improbable, then, that it was the habit of cel- 
ebrating Christmas which was alluded to by the Christians at their examination 
before Pliny? Is it not almost certain, that some more frequent exercises of 
worship, which they met together to perform, were spoken of 2? Is it not pro- 
bable that they had “ stated” meetings more than once a year to sing praises 
to Christ and declare their vows of sanctity?) And would they not, in their con- 
fession, have alluded to the last? 

We have never doubted that the Sabbath was here alluded tc. The exercises 
were properly those of the Sabbath; the singing, the mutual promise of holy 
living, the weekly communion service. The band met before day-light; for, as 
the Sabbath commemorated Jesus’ resurrection, and as this event took place so 
early that his body could not be found by the holy women who visited his grave 
x while it was yet dark,” they commenced to celebrate it before break of day. 

We do not object to the pious impulses of those who celebrate Christmas. 
The comprehensive Christianity of Paul is admirable, in our view. He says, 
‘One man esteemeth one day above another; another esteemeth every day 
alike: let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
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themselves, by turns, to Christ as to a Gop ; of binding themselves 
by solemn oath against all wickedness, not to commit thefts, rob- 
beries or adulteries, not to betray trusts, or, when called upon, to 
deny a deposit ; of dispersing when these exercises are over, and 
of re-assembling to partake of food, harmless in its nature, and 
eaten in common; and even this they said they had abandoned 
after I issued an edict, according to your instructions, forbidding 
popular assemblies of any kind.” 

A more simple and beautiful picture of the manner of life among 
the early Christians has never been perused. They met to adore 
Christ as Gop, (mark this!) in sacred songs; to pledge each other 
to live so as not to dishonor their profession and to carry out in the 
minutest affairs of life, principles of strict integrity; then to dis- 
perse, and, in the afternoon, re-assembled to eat “ with gladness 
and singleness of heart,” food, significant of a holy event and of 
their perfect union with each other. Pliny could not believe that 
these innocent exercises were all that distinguished Christians, 
and resolved to make farther investigations. He continues: 

“On which account, I considered it the more necessary to put 
two maid-servants, called female ministers (Deaconesses) to the 
torture, and extort from them the realtruth. But I discovered 
in them nothing but a depraved and impracticable superstition. 
Accordingly, I postponed the investigation and have hurried to you 
for advice.” 

Two maid-servants were officers in the early Christian Church! 
How humble must have been the spirit of that body! But the tor- 
ture could not induce them to falsify their faith, and Pliny, puz- 
zled beyond measure at what he considered at once innocent and 
stupendous folly, stops the investigation. 

“ The affair seems to me worthy of consultation; especially on 
account of the number of those put in jeopardy by these prosecu- 
tions. For many, of every age, of every rank, of both sexes even, 
are summoned and will yet be summoned to trial. Nor has the 
contagion affected the cities only, but has penetrated into the vil- 
lages and open country.” 

This was but about seventy-four years after the death of Christ 
and only about forty after the martyrdom of Paul! Even rank was 
reached by the sacred infection, and youth enrolled itself in the 
holy cause. 

“ Yet it seems to me possible to arrest and cure this evil. At all 
events, it is clear that the temples, which have been of late almost 
abandoned, are beginning to be frequented, that the ceremonies of 
religion, after a long intermission, have been resumed, and that 
there is a general demand for victims, of which purchasers have 
been of late “‘ few and far between.” 

The persecution, or rather prosecution, of the Christians fright- 
ened the whole community ; every one out of the church, and every 
hypocrite in it was anxious to show that he was not tainted with 
this inexplicable crime. But when Pliny thought that the “super 
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stition” could be arrested, his notion was benevolent but not saga- 
cious. However, the craftiest counsellor could not have forseen 
the triumphs of Christianity. 

I have read you the entire letter. Trajan’s reply does honor to 
his heart. He did all that could be expected of a pagan emperor. 
As nearly as I recollect, it ran thus: 

“Trajan to Pliny, greeting: The course which you adopted, 
my dear Pliny, in dismissing the cases of those who were charged 
with being Christians before you, was correct. For no definite rule 
can be made in such emergencies, which will apply, without dis- 
crimination, to every case. Christians must not be looked for and 
ferreted out : if they are informed against and formally complained 
of, they must receive punishment. On this condition, however. 
If any shall deny that he is a Christian and give suitable evidence 
of the fact, as by praying to our deities, although previously suspect- 
ed, he must after these signs of penitence be pardoned and dis- 
charged. 

“No anonymous accusations should receive the slightest atten- 
tion. To give it to them would be a pernicious example, unworthy 
of our age.” 





SONNET TO THE AMERICAN MUSE. 


BY L. F. ROBINSON. 


Thou art not Clio, with the harp and scroll, 
And Grecian draperies flowing round thy form ; 
Inspiring fancies, roseate and warm, 

Which, fed on passion, wither in the soul. 
Daughter of Heaven and Earth! thine anthems roll 
When on this aged mountain bursts the storm, 
And pale-lipped waves yon rustling lake deform ; 

And, when the rocking blast has reached its goal, 
Thy rainbow tiara in heaven is seen. 

Thou dwellest too by fountains and in bowers ; 
A gentle sprite, with eyes of fire-fly sheen 

And wild-vine tresses, wreath and braid of flowers ; 
In drapery of summer green bedight, ; 
With zephyr voice, and zone with dew-drops bright 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


BY L’A, 


There was a sacred cave in ancient Greece, which rendered 
every one who entered it, melancholy for the rest of his life. It 
seems to me that upon a contemplative and dreamy temperament, 
a sojourn in Rome must have a somewhat similar effect. I re- 
member well and indeed feel to this moment the change it wrought 
on my own imagination. When before my arrival there, I looked 
upon the great monuments of art and nature, I thought only of 
their vastness and their eternity. Since that time, I never leave 
the contemplation of them, without thinking of the day when the 
lizard or the owl shall rear its young amid their ruined walls, or 
the archangel’s trump confound them in one universal wreck. 

For the two objects around which I most lingered while in Rome, 
were the Palace of the Cwsars and the altar-piece of the Sistine 
Chapel. I used totake my book of a quiet, balmy noon, and mov- 
ing aside the ivy and the shrubs that straggle around, ascend 
the staircase of the ‘Golden House,” to indulge a lonely revery. 
The very light of heaven seemed sanctified by the associations of 
the spot—it was so soft, so golden—just such as one would have re- 

se the livelong day upon one’s grave. 

Of the many hours spent before Angelo’s Last Judgment, I pro- 
pose to speak to you in the few following pages, and yet I hardly 
know how to beg excuse for so presumptuous an undertaking. As 
I sit and gaze on the mighty outlines, daguerreotyped months since 
upon my soul, while warming fancy, like the artist’s lamp, elicits 
those colors, vivid as when they first blushed into being from the 
master’s hand, I am overwhelmed ; as disheartened as one might 
feel after attempting to paraphrase Paradise Lost. But at the 
same time, those who never knew the original may tolerate a bold 
yet honest imitation. It is for such that I write. 

Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment bears the same relation to his 
other productions in its own department of art, that the first En- 
glish epic does to L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. When your friend 
asks if you have read Milton, he means, of course, Paradise Lost. 
When he asks if you have studied Michael Angelo, he would know 
whether you have entered the Sistine Chapel. 

The famous work occupies an extent of wall very much larger 
than the entire front of an ordinary three-story house, and took 
seven years in its execution. It is in fresco, but being now about 
three centuries old, it has lost much of its original brightness, al- 
though the outline and expression of the figures are in most: in- 
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stances, quite easily distinguishable. From the immense size of 
the painting, and the comparative smallness as well as bad posi- 
tion of the windows, it is impossible to secure a proper distribution 
of the light, but perhaps you hardly feel this inconvenience. The 
groups must be studied, each by itself, like the successive cantos of 
a poem, and their unity is contemplated rather by the mental than 
the bodily eye. 

One scarce knows which to admire most in this vast work— 
the sublimity of conception or that of execution. I do love 
those grand, sweeping lines of Angelo and Rubens, betraying so 
certainly their master’s hand, as her majestic step somal the 
goddess-mother to her son. 


Et vera incessu patuit Dea, 


It is of such that the high Designer of the universe has compos- 
ed his own great masterpieces. The mountain slope, the long, 
swelling wave of ocean, the swoop of the eagle are all the sublim- 
er models of these sublime imitations. And the same difficulties 
of position that most painters shun as fatal, Angelo seems to revel 
in. In that colossal figure at the right hand of the Virgin, bend- 
ing forward to look upon the Judge’s countenance, the arm, up- 
lifted in conscious awe, and the advanced leg are magnificent 
triumphs in the art of fore-shortening. There is not one group 
there, whose astonishing power of drawing and composition would 
not yield its author an immortality of fame, though the remainder 
of the mighty work were completely obliterated. You may examine 
each countenance and you will find not a line but what contributes 
to the one expression of joy or grief or awe or heart-rending sus- 
pense. The attitudes are of the most dignified or the most ter- 
rific character, eloquent interpreters of the deep passion revolving 
within. The difficulties of perspective, too, vastly aggravated by 
the height of the picture, are in general most successfully over- 
come. Amid all the confusion which at first sight seems to per- 
vade the multitude of figures on either hand of the Christ, there 
yet reigns a most admirable unity. The eye is led naturally from 
group to group, as from link to link in a perfect chain. 

A little above the centre of the painting, stands the colossal figure 
of the Christ, as Judge of men, with the Holy Mother, in a half- 
sitting posture, near his righthand. Immediately below the cloud 
on which these two figures rest, are the angels of the Judgment, 
blowing that seven-fold blast, whose tremendous echoes startle into 
life the slumbering dead. On the left hand of the spectator, near 
the lower corner, the graves are opening, and their ghastly tenants 
rise slowly to the light. Some come forth, mere vivified skeletons 
—others, clothed with flesh and with the habiliments of the tomb; 
ahorrid group! Here and there are forms, with difficulty extri- 
cating themselves from the superincumbent earth, as in Milton’s 
description of the animals in the sixth day’s creation— 
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The grassy clods now calved ; now half appeared 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds. 
oe e oe . & * eo * 

The libbard and the tiger, as the mole 

Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocks. 


One sits tearing convulsively the tight bandages from his limbs ; 
another, forgetful entirely of his own fate, is gazing on the face of the 
Judge, and another still, like a half-waked sleeper, bewildered with 
the sudden and awful scene, lays his hand unconsciously upon his 
companion and prepares to follow him. In the centre, seated on an 
overturned tombstone, a skeleton stares out directly upon you. 
Those eyeless sockets and fleshless cheeks are already instinct with 
a life. The spectre seems to be listening to the dreadful clangor 
of the trumpets above, and biting its bony fingers, it quakes with 
very horror. QO! your heart’s blood curdles to look at it! A lit- 
tle to the right, are two demons seizing a poor wretch before he 
has half risen from his grave and dragging him to their flaming 
hell. Down the vaulted way which leads thither, figures of men 
are solemnly moving; and just at the entrance a fiend squats with 
his long, ape-like hands resting on his knees, and black, distorted 
form thrown out full by the lurid glare behind. He seems in ex- 
tasy at the prospect of enlarging the society of his abode. When 
that awful day does come, what a carnival will there be in hell! 

But from this group of miserable souls, some few are withdraw- 
ing into the upper air. In the distance is seen a figure, clothed in 
flowing drapery, soaring majestically heavenward, with eyes up- 
lifted toward the beaming glories of its future home. Others rise 
painfully and slow, half doubting their acceptance, while others 
still are contending with demons who seek to drag them to their 
infernal abode. But good angels dispute the precious prize, and 
bear it on high. These souls are they of whom the scripture 
speaks ; “‘ saved as by fire.” The dreadful struggle is carried on 
in mid-air. Here you see fiends twisting their claws into the long, 
sweeping hair of some unhappy victim and drawing him down 
headlong, while avenging angels, with faces of mingled severity 
and compassion, precipitate his fall. There is one figure, that of 
a young man whom the demons have grasped around the feet, 
which is perfectly horrible to see. He offers not the least resist- 
ance. The awful voice of the judgment trump seems almost to 
have shattered his intellect, and he looks at you now with a coun- 
tenance of idiotic despair. 

And now look yonder at that draperied form, with hands clasp- 
ed and eyes upraised in such tranquil extasy. She has left earth 
and its corruption behind, and is rising steadily as a rising star. 
Her life here below has been one of earnest, hopefu! piety, gliding 
noiselessly along, like Siloa’s hidden brook, ‘ fast by the oracles 
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of God.” ! there are such spirits yet on earth, few though they 
be, and despised and rejected of men—the precious ten, for whom 
God delays righteous judgment on the world—the hostages of 
heaven in this camp of sin. In darkness and spiritual loneliness, 
and “much tribulation,” they sit here, waiting patiently though 
with tears for that great hour of their liberation; like Peter and 
John, when “the angel of the Lord opened the prison-doors by 
night, and brought them forth.” 

Below sits one, regarding her triumphant flight ; and what soul- 
crushing despair is painted in that countenance! Perhaps they 
were companions in life, and as they walked at eventide together, 
talked solemnly about this very scene. ‘The heart seems bursting 
at the thought of eternal separation from the cherished object of 
its earthly love, but separation is inevitable. ‘In that day, the 
one shall be taken and the other left.” 

On the right hand of the Virgin, stands the assembly of the 
good. Here are a group gathering around a newly risen saint and 
welcoming him to their society. Others remain wrapt in grateful 
contemplation of the mercy that brought them thither, while a few 
are seen looking down upon the troubled and affrighted wretches 
against whom the Judge, with uplifted arm is uttering the dreadful 
curse. There is an air of blended pity and consent in their coun- 
tenances as if they would even be themselves accursed for their 
brethren’s sake. A mother looks down upon the child of her mid- 
night watchings and prayers and takes one yearning farewell, to 
be repeated no more forever. One manly figure, the most promi- 
nent of all, has pressed aside the crowd and is gazing, transfixed, 
upon the awful features of the Christ. There, sublime, with right 
arm extended as if to hurl the thunderbolt on the devoted beings 
below, stands the Incarnate God. But in his visage, the deity 
shines undimmed. He has left his humanity, in the sepulchre of 
his three days’ rest. And yet the remembrance of Gethsemane 
and Calvary seems to quicken his holy wrath as he regards the de- 
spisers and mockers of their heart-wrung agonies. The gigantic 
form, drawn back in an attitude of indignation, every limb and 
feature pregnant with the spirit of a God, seems’as near the inef- 
fable original as a mortal might look upon and not die! 

Near the Judge, stands the multitude of those who have suffered 
unto the death for his name’s sake—* the noble army of martyrs.” 
There you see the beautiful Saint Catharine, leaning upon the 
wheel on which she breathed forth in torture, her heavenly spirit; 
tall, stalwart, forms of men. whom the rack and the cross brought 
unresistingly to an early and agonizing death ; others,who were flay- 
ed alive or burnt. And above the whole, amid clouds of glory, float 
angel forms, bearing the instruments of the Saviour’s passion—the 
cruel cross, the nails, the reed, the bitter sponge. 

The group of figures in the lower corner, at the spectator's 
right hand, is in some particulars the most effective of all. Itis 
that of which I spoke incidentally above, upon which the Judge is 
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pronouncing the curse. The artist seems to have here lost 
much of his dignity. He has introduced the fable of Charon and 
his boat—a license as intolerable in painting as it would be in 
preaching. But the details of execution are so admirable, that one 
would hardly consent to its omission, though it does thus offend 
theological propriety. 

The fatal skiff is represented as just touching the shore of hell, and 
the old ferryman, with upraised oar, is driving beforefhim the ter- 
rified and crouching crowd. 


Portitor has horrendas aquas et flumina servat 
Terribili squalore Charon: cui plurima mento 
Canities inculta jacet, stant lumina flamma. 


Some stand motionless, aghast, horror-struck at the sight before 
them; others wring their hands in despair. Along the bank the in- 
fernal fiends are gathering and laying hold of their victims before 
the boat has fairly struck. Their hideous visages are lighting up 
with glee ; their huge protruding eyes gloat over this new prey. 
One young man, of athletic form, is stepping over the gunwale, and 
with clenched fists awaits the coming of a demon, Beside him, is 
a poor wretch who seeks to escape by drawing back into the boat. 
But a fiend, with vulture claws, and with wings broad and black 
and ribbed like a gigantic vampire’s, has clutched his legs, and 
drawing one over each shoulder, prepares to drag him thence. The 
miserable man seizes the boat’s side, and the fiend, enraged at his 
resistance, buries his white tusks in the victim’s thick,trembling calf. 

The mind that can contemplate this grand masterpiece unmoved 
—nay, not overwhelmed—is lamentably destitute of all Christian, 
not to mention artistic, sensibility. An American traveller not long 
since gave his published opinion, declaring the whole composition, 
an irregular, unintelligible mass. 

I thought when reading that, of Chateaubrand’s remark on the 
infidel. ‘‘ The heavens which declare to all men the glory of God, 
and whose line is gone out through all the earth, say nothing to 
the atheist. Happily, it is not becase the stars are dumb, but that 
the atheists ars deaf.” 

It is doubtless true, that this magnificent work is by no means 
free from artistic blemishes—errors of conception, as well as of ex- 
ecution. The episode of Charon, mentioned above, impairs very 
considerably the dignity of the general thought. And again, 
while a most masterly command of attitude is evinced in the dis- 
position of the figures, there is too indiscriminate and prodigal a 
display of “anatomy.” In this last department of his art, Angelo 
was especially profound. But in his application of it to drawing, 
he seemed to forget the proprieties. In his pictures, the infant and 
the woman are represented with a muscular developement almost 
and sometimes fully equal to that of the bearded man. And even 
in the drawing of the full-grown figure, a certain exaggeration is 
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instantly noticed, by the most unpractised eye. It is utterly un- 
accountable how Angelo fell into so obvious a fault. 

But this picture appeals to a higher faculty in man than his in- 
tellectual taste. It addresses itself to his heart; and with an elo- 
quence too deep for vocal utterance. Speech, says Carlyle, is 
great—but silence is greater. What transcendent eloquence does 
that mute scene breathe forth! It seemsas if the angel of the Apo- 
calypse had thundered to its author as to him at Patmos; ‘Write 
and then rending the awful veil, bid him gaze on “ the things 
which shall be hereafter.” 

The last afternoon that I spent in the Sistine Chapel was the 
last but one of my sojourn in Rome. | visited it alone. Thecus. 
tode had long before gone down, tired I suppose, of waiting for my 
departure and his accustomed fee; and only a solitary artist re- 
mained, who was copying a picture beyond the screen. The light 
from the high windows fell fainter and fainter, and the gigantic 
figures of the Judgment, like spirits of a midnight vision, were 
fading gently from before me, and blending their outline with the 
twilight air. 

I communed with my spirit and grew “ afraid.” 


‘* Stand still, my soul! In the silent dark 
I would question thee ; 

Alone in the shadow drear and stark, 
With God and me. 


What, my soul, was thy errand here? 
Was it mirth and ease, 

Or heaping up dust from year to year? 
* Nay, none of these.’ 


Speak, soul, aright, in His holy sight, 
Whose eye looks still 

And steadily on thee, through the night. 
‘To do His will.’ 


What hast thou done, O soul of mine, é 
That thou tremblest so? 

Hast thou wrought His task and kept the line 
He bade thee go? 


Summon thy sunshine bravery back, 

O, wretched sprite! ; 
Let me hear thy voice through this deep and black 

Abysmal night. 


Now, standing apart with God and me, 

Thou art weakness all, ' 
Gazing vainly after the things to be, 

Through death’s dread wall. 


But never for this, never for this, 
Was thy being lent, 
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For the craven’s fear is but selfishness, 
Like his merriment. 


Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest. 

Round Him, in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 


What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the end, He knoweth ; 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 


Man sees no future—a phantom show 
Is alone before him ; 

Past time is dead and the grasses grow 
And the flowers bloom o’er him. 


The Present, the Present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing. 
Like the patriarch’s angel, hold him fast 
Till he give his blessing!” 
Albany, December 1847. 





POLITICAL TENDENCIES. 


The tendency of our politics in later years has been uniformly to 
radicalism. In this mad excitement after change, this inclina- 
tion to uproot old forms and established institutions merely be- 
cause they are old and established, and to adopt others of doubtful 
propriety both in theory and practice, because they impose by their 
novelty, both the great political parties of the day are alike engag- 
ed. With them there is no conservatism. The ultra-radical alone 
is regarded. The ultra-radical alone can hope to succeed. It has 
been considered heretofore that the politics of the day embodied 
both these important principles and that they operated upon each 
other as mutual and important checks—that while the one was the 
party of progress, the party sometimes of great and beneficial re- 
forms; the other was the conservator of whatever is good in the 
experience of the past and the protection from whatever is danger- 
ous in the experiment of the future. But the action of political 
parties of late would seem to indicate that they have veered from 
their ancient and separate moorings and are together moving down 
the turbulent waters of change. The tendency of all legislation 
is to weaken and paralize the Executive arm and to strengthen, 
in exactly the same proportion the powers and the privileges of the 
people. It appears to be forgotten that there is such a thing as 
giving the people too much power—that there is an anarchy more 
terrible than despotism itself—that every encroachment upon the 
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Executive arm is a tendency to anarchy and what is a matter of 
inconceivable importance can never be retraced. Give the people 
power, and they will never consent to its abridgment. There is 
an intoxication of power more controlling than the delirium of the 
bowl and which like the charmed influence of the viper captivates 
but to destroy. 

Let us remember then that every unjust encroachment 
upon the solidity of the state is an approximation to anarchy; 
let us not be jealous of authority, for the tyrant can never be tole- 
rated here: the fearless and independent spirit of the people can 
never brook his oppression. But if he could, let us prefer the tyr- 
anny of a man to the tyranny of a mob; let us prefer despotism to 
anarchy. But to arrive at a happy medium between the two, to 
enjoy the most perfect freedom consistent with a state of society 
and the welfare of its members, let us remember this truth that 
the existence of authority somewhere, is as essential to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty as liberty is to the enjoyment of individual rights 
or of national prosperity 

The history of all previous confederacies proves the fact that 
there is a greater tendency to anarchy among their members than 
to tyranny in their head. Theassociation of the Grecian States 
in the Amphyctionic council furnishes an instructive, though in- 
complete analogy tothe American Union. They declared war for 
mutual defence, arbitrated between their members (which were 
independent sovereignties) admitted new states, preserved and 
protected their religion and guarded the immense riches of the 
Temple of Delphos. Though in theory this apparatus would seem 
to possess ample powers, such did not prove experimentally to be 
the case. The appointment of deputies by the cities in their po- 
litical capacities and the exercise of authority over them as such, 
resulted eventually in the disorders, the interference of foreign 
powers, the tyranny of the stronger over the weaker, the anarchy 
and destruction of this renowned confederacy. This it was that 
made Athens, Lacedemon and Thebes the arbiters and tyrants of 
Greece. When at war with the Persians and Macedonians the Am- 
phyctions were distracted among themselves, divided their ener- 
gies in the field, and were convulsed with vicissitudes at home. 
Then Athens and Sparta inflated by their former victories became 
rivals and enemies, involved themselves by their mutual hatreds 
and jealousies in the Pelloponesian war, and thus did themselves 
infinitely more injury than all the armies of Xerxes. 

The same fact is observable in the history of the Achwan 
league, the Germanic States, the United Netherlands and the 
Scottish Clans. 

We have said that the tendency of modern legislation was to 
weaken the Executive arm and to strengthen the people. Such 
has been its uniform course. 

We have taken from the Governor his power of appointment, 
and abolished his patronage and given them both to the people. 
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We have removed, one after another, nearly every restraint upon 
personal liberty except for conviction of crime. We have abolish- 
ed laws of primary importance, instituted others of doubtful utility 
and provided us new forms for the election of officers for the exe- 
cution of those laws. We have shortened the terms of public of- 
ficers, diminished their salaries, and placed them more immediate- 
ly before, and more immediately responsible to their constituents. 
We have established universal suffrage and dispensed with all 
moral, all property, all intellectual qualifications. Here then our 
government, and particularly the government of New York as it 
exists under the new constitution, is the most popular and repub- 
lican the world has ever seen, It has no parallel, either among 
the turbulent democracies of the ancients or all the republics that 
ever rose, flourished or fell. It is a government that emanates 
purely and entirely from the people, that knows no sovereign but 
that people’s will, and vibrates to its slightest impulse. It exhibits 
the highest appreciation of the people, that their legislators have 
reposed such confidence in their purity and intelligence ; and the 
respousibility that rests upon them to use this delicate and sensi- 
tive instrument aright is vast and controlling. It should awaken 
in the public mind, a determination to improve in all the essential 
elements of national elevation, that we may become in fact a free 
people, worthy of a free constitution. 

But while we have thus loosened the restraints upon personal 
liberty and enlarged our political privileges, we have exposed our- 
selves to influences that would seem to require that those restraints 
should be strengthened rather than weakened, as a necessary safe- 
guard to the enjoyment of either. 

Among these, and the most remarkable circumstance of the pre- 
sent age, is the influence of emigration. The foreigner is chang- 
ing every day, the aspect of our social and political condition. 
The inhabitants of every European nation, from Norway to the 
Mediterranean, are landing every day upon our shores, filling the 
Atlantic states, traversing the great lakes, penetrating the western 
forests, building cities and establishing municipal regulations. 
They come in numbers unparalleled in the history of the world. 
A combination of causes sends them here. They come from love 
of liberty, from love of adventure, from ambition, from avarice, 
from necessity. They come, the sworn dominions of the despot. 
They come too often from the poor houses, and prisons of the old 
world. The educated, the ignorant, the industrious, the idle, the 
virtuous, the vicious, the exile and the refugee come, bringing with 
them the prejudices of birth, exercising insensibly but powerfully 
an influence upon the opinions and morals of their neighbors, 
the customs, the laws and the administration of the country. 
These are the people who are to become the electors of our future 
rulers. They are already a large and growing party. They ad- 
here with singular pertinacity to certain political tenets, some of 
them embracing “ repudiation others anarchical principles” and all 
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“taking a hot and violent part in political movements of which 
some of them have not learned to understand the real bearing.” 
Now, nicely adjusted as are the political parties of our country, of- 
ten equally divided upon measures of primary importance to its 
welfare, it iseasy to be perceived that this foreign population 
may become the residuary of power, the arbiter of principles that 
are to affect for weal or woe the destiny of millions. Parties to be 
successful, must flatter the prejudices and appeal to the sympathies 
of this “* balance of power’’ party, corrupt appliances must be used, 
means must be resorted to, which become neither the honesty of 
party, the dignity of citizens, nor the prosperity of the state. Ex- 
erience, which is the oracle of truth, teaches us, that ambitious 
eaders are too often induced to disregard the dictates of patriotism 
and religion, and itis natural enough therefore that we should be 
apprehensive of danger when we see bad men and corrupt _politi- 
cians attempting to influence the opinions and control the conduct 
of a class, which from a previous life of long political servitude, is 
too often unfit to enjoy the blessings of freedom. 

It is well enough that these truths should be proclaimed, in or- 
der that the danger may be counteracted or averted. It is not for 
the insane purpose of arraying the native against the foreigner, of 
stimulating national prejudices and violence, and encouraging out- 
breaks against the laws, that we speak ; nor is it to deprecate the 
natural consequences of a healthful emigration either upon the 
laws, the morals, or the physical condition of the land. We de- 
precate rather the existence of a party, whose narrow and pervert- 
ed patriotism has given a false coloring to the facts, by attempting 
to magnify the dangers and conceal the benefits of foreign emi- 
gration. The consequences of such a course are seen in the 
phrenzy of the mob, and its monuments are the charred walls of 
the catholic church. The system though fraught with dangers, it 
cannot be concealed, has its benefits and is in accordance with 
the settled policy of our government, and the genius of its institu- 
tions. That period has not yet past, “‘ when from foreign shores, 
we can welcome here the noblest and purest, and most intelligent 
of citizens; men, who clearly perceive the nature and readily im- 
bibe the spirit of our institutions; men, who are Americans before 
they touch our shores, who adorn alike the walks of public and 

rivate life, and leave behind them an influence conservative of 
be and religion, as the heritage of their adopted country.” They 
come from the rigors of a home despotism, attracted hither by the 
prospect of the enjoyment of that benevolent sympathy and gene- 
ral intelligence, and political independence, which they can enjoy 
no where else under the heavens, and which, while Russia and 
the other despotisms of the east have been taking tlre most liberal 
but unsuccessful means to divert this broadened channel from its 
course, are stil] sending their thousands, uninvited to our shores. 
Let it be our boast then, as it is our distinguished privilege, that 
while we cannot in a day, extend the democratic principle through- 
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out the world, our lands are broad enough to receive all its willing 
votaries, to blend them in the common mass, and thus “ to infuse 
the same spirit of pure religion, the same large intelligence, and 
the same freedom from political subserviency.” It has been said 
that emigration prevents us from forming ourselves into a uniform 
body actuated by a uniform spirit, that “ there is indeed a predomi- 
nant, but not a powerful national spirit sufficiently pervading the 
body of the nation, to give us a oneness of feeling, that shall with- 
stand not so much the pressure from without as the explosive force 
within, “ that every muscle must be strained and every right in- 
fluence invoked to give our countrymen, the natural consolidation 
of a pure, a benevolent, a religious spirit, instead of the factious 
unity of a paper constitution.” 

But I apprehend the dangers resulting from this want of na- 
tionality are over estimated, that there is more to be feared from 
that very consolidation, through which the central government 
may become powerful enough to compel the states into unity of 
action, by controlling the passions of men and localities, and at- 
tempting to obviate the clashing of those interests which Provi- 
dence has made distinct and opposite, and the accident of position 
will cause to remain so. It is the opinion of an acute political 
writer, and I am inclined to think, a sound one, “‘that the cohesion 
of the miscellaneous inhabitants of the states depends on this very 
looseness of organization.” In fact there is a great element of per- 
petuity in a multiplicity of conflicting interests. If for instance, the 
cotton interests of the south, and the manufacturing interests of the 
north were arrayed singly against each other, how long, think you, 
would the plantertolerate tariffs, or the manufacturer submit to free 
trade? But throw into the scale the farming interests of the west, 
the commercial and mercantile interests of the middle and Atlan- 
tic states, and here are new elements for whose welfare the wisdom 
of our statesmen must conform their polity. Thus in proportion 
as you multiply these causes, compromise becomes easy; and 
while in particular instances, each may be dissatisfied, experience 
will tell them all, that the union is vastly better for their perma- 
nent welfare than its disruption could possibly be for any local or 
temporary gratification whatever. 

But, what care we, for nationality now? We can afford to 
wait, till the preliminary steps shall have been taken in the grand 
march of civilization, and moral conquest which is before us, till 
the resident and native population shall have become so vast as 
not to be affected morally or politically by the tide that is now 
setting in upon us from the shores of western Europe. Then and 
not till then, may we expect to see the costly fabric of a govern- 
ment erected, harmonious in all its parts, and beautiful in its com- 
pleteness. 

But it is false to suppose that the present influence of emigra- 
tion occasions this want of nationality. We are already compos- 
ed of a people as separate and distinct as foreign emigration could 
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ssibly make us. The Puritans, who, in the reign of Charles 
First, ‘* divided their inheritance” one portion remaining at home 
to form the English constitution, and the other settling upon the 
bleak shores of New England to lay the basis of the American 
government, the freest monarchy and the best republic of modern 
times, are as distinct and national at this moment asare the de- 
scendants of Abraham. The broad Atlantic rolls between them, 
but it can not eradicate the characteristic principles of their nature. 
So the Germans of the Alleghany vallies, and the chivalrous sons 
of the Carolinas, and the wild energetic children of the west, are 
they not each as distinct and national, as the emigrant is from 
either ? 
But whatever may be the dangers, or how great soever the ben- 
efits of foreign emigration, it were needless for politicians to at- 
tempt to control it. It is destiny. It is part of the silent processes 
and moral agencies around us, by which Providence is co-operat- 
ing with men in the attainment of a common end. That end is 
righteousness, and liberty is its handmaid, and though the advo- 
cates of the one may not be the followers of the other, they are 
both hastening the adventof that millenial day, when the Prince of 
Peace shall reign universally in the hearts of men, and despotism 
shall be remembered as a thing that was. It is thus, that the am- 
bitious projects of men and princes, though they may be too often 
commenced for unholy purposes, unite ultimately with the mani- 
fest designs of heaven. Famine and pestilence, and wars, are 
agents in these designs. They are uniting the nations out of mo- 
tives of policy, of enlarged philanthropy, and by unforeseen and 
accidental means; and what, hitherto, the civil rulers and the phi- 
lanthropists of the world, and the missionaries of the cross have 
failed to do, these dread agents are silently, but surely accomplish- 
ing. Famine and pestilence have made men feel their common 
humanity, have drawn closer the bonds of brotherhood around 
them; have excited sympathies and imposed obligations, which 
neither gratitude nor wounded pride can allow them to forget. 
The benignant form of Christianity, as if to atone for the unmiti- 
gated curse of war, follows close upon the ravages of the sword, 
and amid the ruined altars of a false religion, and the desolated 
homes of a prostrate people, the standard of the true faith is erect- 
ed, with the inscription, as it appeared to Constantine in the 
heavens, “‘ Conquer by this!” 
Albany, January 1848. D. S. 
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BY LILY GRAHAM. 





It is a tiny rosebud, 
Fit for a fairy queen, 
In green-house or in garden, 
The loveliest ever seen ; 
The gentle heart that gave it, 
In a distant land doth dwell, 
?Tis for her sake I love it, 
And for its own as well. 


It grew not in a garden, 
Nor ’neath the forest eaves, 
The light leaves curtain’d round it, 
Are pale transparent leaves ; 
The wild winds of December, 
Are on their wintry way, 
Yet a fairer never opened, 
On a golden summer day! 


It is a tiny rosebud, 

Wrapp’d in a pale-green shroud, 
It never felt the shower, 

Nor ’neath the tempest bowed ; 
Raised in a sunny window, 

Where gloomy walls look down, 
It sprang to life and beauty, 

Amid the dreary town. 


What care I for rich jewels, 

Or seas where pearls have birth? 
I would not give my rosebud, 

For the costliest gem on earth ; 
Though it be a little nursling, 

A wee and tender thing, 
Yet a sweeter never blossomed, 

In the gardens of a king! 


Soon will its tiny leaflets, 

Unfolding one by one, 

In all their fragile beauty, 
Lie blushing in the sun ; 

From frost and blight and mildew, 
From every noisome thing, 

Good fairies guard my rosebud, 
Until its blossoming! 

Albany, Christmas Eve, 1847. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated by Mary Howitt. Boston: James 
Munroe & Company, 1847. 


What luxury can bring so rare a pleasure as a beautifully writ- 
ten book. It is a mine of joy. It not only contains new and beau- 
tiful thoughts itself, but suggests many others to us, and thus ele- 
vates us in the scale of intelligence by making us conscious of 
our own capacities. And though these thoughts may never be ut- 
tered, they enter into our being and we impress them upon the 
world by our lives. Who has told as it deserves the praises of a 
beautiful book? Who has lauded as he should the merit of its au- 
thor? We hardly dare do it. We are afraid of being called ex. 
travagant. Extravagant about a book! in this age of propriety 
and decorum that would not do. In it we may find an oblivion 
for hunger and cold, for sickness, sorrow, loneliness, neglect, or 
any of the ills of life. We may laugh, weep, aye pray over it, and 
in the sincerity and fervency of those prayers receive strength for 
the days which are tocome. It may enter with us into our secret 
chamber—the watches of the night may find us bending over it— 
its burning words may be graven upon our very soul, and yet if 
we met the writer of that book, we would touch his hand with cold 
civility, we would not dare to embrace him and weep upon his 
breast our gratitude and praise. And he will die, and never know 
his influence upon the eternal destiny of another. 

And thus in this world our warmest impulses are repressed. 
And why ? Because sé is in the world and ere those words of grati- 
tude could pass from our lips to the ear of another, they would he 
tainted by its breath, and he for whom it was intended,would repel 
it as fulsome flattery. Thus while love and sympathy are all around 
him, the author often accuses the world of coldness, and he thinks 
that he is right. He must look to the future life for the 
true revealings of the heart of man. And after all the railings 
which are cast upon it, the world though slow in rendering in its 
verdict, is just at last. He who panders to the prejudices of a 
clique, may become its pet, and in that he has his reward, while 
he who speaks the truth boldly, relying upon God for strength, 
though he may be persecuted and neglected, and be compelled to 
walk through the ‘way which is desert,” will eventually have 
justice, even from the world; and though he may not see it in the 
flesh, the truths which he utters will shine onward and add a lus- 
tre to the crown of glory which he wears above. 

But how few authors can look forward to such a future, how few 
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seem conscious of the great tribunal before which they are to be 
judged. 

And yet there are some such, and among them is Hans CuristIan 
AnpersEN. In the work which suggested these remarks, ‘ The 
True Story of My Life,” he says— There is something ele- 
vating, but at the same time terrific, in seeing one’s thoughts 
spread so far and among so many people; it is indeed almost a 
fearful thing to belong to somany. The noble and the good in us 
becomes a blessing ; but the bad, one’s errors shoot forth also, and 
involuntarily the thought forces itself from us: God! let me never 
write down a word of which I shall not be able to give an account 
to Thee.” And we believe him. He has such a childlike confi- 
dence in the world to which he tells his story, that we should con- 
demn ourselves did we doubt a syllable. There is a moral beauty 
in the simplicity of a soul like his, upon which it is delightful to 
dwell. He reveals his lowly origin and the poverty of his child- 
hood with the same ingenuousness with which he records the 
homage of princes. How many creations of beauty he gives to us 
without once entering the realms of the imagination. How many 
chords of the lyre within the poet’s heart too often die away 
unuttered, and that too, in consequence of a pride which is sin- 
ful asit is vain. It is because he isa coward. He dare not tell 
how his mother was once a beggar and his father was poor, and 
how he was left with God for his only friend, and bore the ridicule 
and contempt which is ever the penalty for being cradled in pov- 
erty. And yet it is struggles and trials like these which make the 
greatest men. He who has met and conquered them, need not re- 
pine that he was poor. He has a moral wealth which gold can 
never measure, a patent of nobility greater than was ever issued 
by an Emperor, for it is sealed by the hand of God. This pride is 
the rock upon which so many souls of our own country split. Here 
where there are no hereditary titles, there is perhaps as great a 
veneration for them and hankering after them as in any other 
land. A good name is the best heritage which a parent can be- 
queath to a child, and we respect the feeling which would cherish 
it. But there are not a few among us who make themselves ridi- 
culous by a vain boasting about ancestors whoin nobody knew 
and for whom nobody cares; who were of no advantage to their 
country, spending neither their blood nor their money for her in her 
greatest need. They seem anxious to impress the world with the 
idea that they had fathers, a fact which, none are disposed 
to dispute. We do not wish to be mistaken, pride of family 
is not condemned and poverty is no honor to a man, but 
there are many who stand high in the council chamber, and 
in the church, of whom this comtemptible boasting is the glar- 
ing foible. Are there not teachers of democracy who would shrink 
from associating with the obscure apprentice, though he might re- 
cognize in him the incipient poet or philosopher.? Are there not 
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preachers of the gospel of Christ, who would blush to be called a 
** carpenter's son,” and while in public they teach humility to the 
poor, did we judge them by their words in private would not sooner 
forfeit their title to the kingdom of Heaven, than to the aristoc- 
racy of this republic? 

We first see our poet in the hour when he first woke to light in 
the shoemaker’s room at Odense. The room where his childhood 
was passed, and where his mother told him he lived like a noble- 
man’s son. From thence we see him borne away ina ship from 
his native island. On the morning of the 5th of September, 1819, 
he arrives at Copenhagen. There his singularly unsophisticated 
deportment causes him to be ridiculed by all whom he approaches, 
and he “ thinks of death as the only thing, and the hest thing for 
him ; but” says he, ‘“‘ even then my thoughts rose upwards to God 
with all the undoubting confidence of a child in his father, they 
rivetted themselves upon Him. I wept bitterly, and then I said 
to myself, when every thing happens really miserably, then He 
sends help. J have always readso. People must first of all suffer 
a great deal before they can bring any thing to accomplishment.” 
Twenty-five years from that day, we see him seated at the royal 
dinner table, a constant guest. Then his whole former life passes 
in review before his mind and he says, “I was obliged to summon 
all my stength to prevent myself bursting into tears. There are 
moments of thankfulness in which as it were we desire to press 
God to our hearts. How deeply I felt at this time my own nothing- 
ness; how all, all had come from Him.” 

As a book of travels alone this would be invaluable. Truly 
“his journeys are made up not out of books but out of life.” A 
few dashes of his pencil, and the peculiar scenery and social life 
of Denmark and Sweden arise before us. ‘The islands of the 
North sea and the Baltic spring up in all their summer beauty. 
And he gives such delightful sketches of those stars that glitter in 
the galaxy of European art. We see Tieck embracing him with 
a kiss; we see Chamisso “the grave men with long locks and 
honest eyes” open the door to receive him and take him to his 
heart with a perfect understanding.* 

We are introduced into the circle of Parisian wit and talent. 
At Berlin, Oldenberg, Wiemar and Vienna, we mingle familiarly 
with those whose names will go down to posterity the beacon lights 
of the age in which we live. We become intimate with Thor- 
waldsen and feel for him all the enthusiasm of a friend. 

How in harmony with his life are his feelings when for the third 
time he approaches Rome. He says, ‘I felt so happy, so pene- 
trated with thankfulness and joy ; how much more God had given 
me than a thousand others, nay than to many thousands! And 
even in this very feeling, there is a blessing, where joy is very 


*He afterwards records Chamisso’s death, and also that of Thorwaldsen. 
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—_. as in the deepest grief, there is only God on whom we can 
ean!” 

And then too it is so interesting to trace the influence of circum- 
stances upon his intellectual character. His father wept when the 
youth from the grammar school who came to be measured for boots, 
showed them his books and told him what he had learned. ‘“ My 
father wept’ says he, ‘and kissed me and was silent the whole 
evening.” This simple incident speaks volumes, and in the name 
and character of the son, we see a glorious temple, which like that 
of Solomon, it was in the heart of his father to build. At one pe- 
riod of his life, his writings became satirical. Satire is natural to 
none. It is the refuge of a proud but wounded heart. It is a dan- 
gerous art, aud one in which none but those of deep and keen feel- 
ings can excel. Morbidly sensitive anc really humble he had been 
scourged as the gifted too often are with the imputation of vanity ; 
“and when those whom we love smite us, scourges become scor- 
pions.” But the sentiment which he had derided was avenged. 
A new an immense world opens before him. The poet loves, but 
the lady loves another. He tells not the name nor the abode of 
the fairone. With true delicacy he devotes but half a page to 
this great event of his life. Yet we see its influence upon every 
other page. This trial swallows up all the lesser ones, and that 
past the light breaks upon him, and his life grows brighter and 
brighter until the day of popular and poetic favor is full upon him. 

The memory of Collin, Count Rantzau and his many benefac- 
tors will always be cherished by us for his sake, and among these 
the names of women shine transcendent. We remember his old 
grandmother “ with mild eyes and fine figure, bringing him flow- 
ers every Sunday evening. She loved him with her whole soul, 
and he understood it, he felt it.” It was Madame Bunkeflod from 
whose lips he first heard the word poet, and Mrs. Von Colbjornson 
first called him by that sacred name, and though she was half in 
jest “it went through him body and soul and filled his eyes with 
tears.” One after another he meets those whose encouraging smile 
is a light unto his pathway. But it is to one for whom the world 
is now weaving its most graceful garlands, to Jenny Lind, that 
“vestal” in the sanctuary of art, that he reserves his warmest en- 
thusiasm “that he values with the full affection of a brother.” 
Upon her brow he places a crown in the fragrance of which those 
of the world are forgotten. It is the most glorious which can be 
worn by a woman until she receives that which fadeth not away 
eternal in the heavens. He says, “through Jenny Lind, I first 
became sensible of the holiness there is in art ; through her I learn- 
ed that one must forget oneself in the service of the Supreme. 
No books, no men have had a better or more ennobling influence 
on me as a poet than Jenny Lind. She who on the stage is the 
great artiste rising above allaround her, at homea sensitive young 
girl with all the humility and piety of a child.” 

How beautiful is the friendship between two such gifted beings. 
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How few in this world are capable of feeling it, or who have 

the magnanimity to acknowledge it; how few men who would not 

— a woman to feel humiliation that she had thus confided in 
im. 

But in reading this book there is a greater pleasure than any we 
have mentioned. It is like reading a song of praise and thanks. 
giving, that purest but rarest offering to God. We make confes. 
sions and petitions and our souls are in earnest, but how feeble 
are the notes of praise which we offer, how weak our efforts to 
glorify Him. And it will be so while the spirit chafes and re. 
bels against earthly trials. When we can welcome adversity as 
a friend, when we can clasp the cross to our breast “ uttering songs 
in the night” then can we give acceptable songs of praise. Then 
from the heaven to which we are journeying will stream a light 
which will gild the dark places of this world with its own bright 
coloring. Then we can exclaim “ how beautiful is earth, how 
noble is humanity! ‘It is a joy to live and to believe in God and 
man.” The religion of our poet is not merely one of feeling, it is 
one of action, it isa living faith. The holy spirit given at his 
baptism seems to have illumined his whole life, shining upon the 
darkest steps with a brighter radiance. From that life the world 
has yet much to hope. But should we be disappointed, should the 
star of his brightness cease to shine, we have only to say in his 
own words, “still it has shone, we have received our portion; let 
it set.” GERALDINE. 





STRAY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
A GOSSIPPING LETTER. 


Good music, dear Timotheus, is one of the best of good things; bad music, 
one of the worst of bad things. If it is true, as the proverb says, that ‘‘ walls 
have ears,” no wonder that the walls of Jericho fell down at the blowing of the 
rams’ horns. 

What good music is, will probably never be ascertained with precision. It is 
generally supposed to depend upon the ‘ ear” of the listener—on the length of 
ear, we think, in some instances. We have seen connoisseurs before now, 
whose ears have been “cultivated,” until their luxurial growth amply repaid 
the labor of tillage. 

Solomon might have liked the music of the four thousand priests, who per- 
formed all sorts of tunes on all sorts of instruments, pitched on every key, at his 
coronation. But what modern tympanum could have stood it? We beg Solo- 
mon’s pardon. He detested music. 
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It is true, and perhaps proper, that the persevering pursuit of an art begets 
a taste for intricacy and microscopic excellences. The ears of musical critics 
are rarely pleased with the Orphean melodies that charm the multitude. A 
capricious undulation of musical tunes, inexplicable mazes of sound excite their 
raptures. In the confused flourishes of some great violinist, the amateur pre- 
tends to see the waving of a magician’s wand ; troops of canary birds chased 
by troops of fairies issue from the hole in the sounding-board, and trilling water- 
falls precipitate themselves over the bridge of the violin. A rustic is at his 
side, listening also; but the latter’s heart opens to no emotion, save that to 
which his mouth opens—surprise. 

Now it is in vain to deny that simple music is good, or that intricate musio is 
good. Tell the hand-maiden, who is wiping her eyes at the singing of Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ May Queen,” as set by Dempster, that the song is only fit for a lullaby 
to an infant, and you may expect a second briny out-burst at your barbarity. 
Dare you then say, that the pathos of genuine music has not wrought these 
effects? 

Next accost the finical lover of musical mazes, whose soul is steeled against 
ull ballads and part-songs, and never expresses pleasure, except by grimaces 
at the worse grimaces of an opera-singer. Tell him that his taste is artificial ; 
that it is not and cannot be founded on any settled principle; that ingenious 
sounds wrought out by manual dexterity or a gymnastic training of the voice, 
are not necessarily expressive of emotion, and have no eloquence in them ; that 
such as he are every day imposed upon, as they ought to be, by musical graces 
which never existed, by artists without genius, who rely upon the weak wits of 
& few fools of critics to give them a reputation. He will smirk, and ask you if 
you execrate all that is strange and far-fetched in music; if you do, he adds, 
you despise Mozart and Beethoven. 

How shall we escape from this dilemna? Easily. Only believe that music 
has room both for simplicity and ingenuity; that neither are necessarily con- 
temptible ; that one palls, after a time, upon the taste ; that the other is decep- 
tive ; that simplicity is more eloquent, ingenuity more fascinating ; that the first 
will touch the hearts of all, the latter delight the taste of a few. The talk 
about ‘‘ cultivation,” and the want of it, is arrant folly. We cannot be cheated, 
either of the delicate natural emotion, with which the choruses of the ‘ Hutch- 
insons” inspire us, or of the grateful surprises which the fine and polished grace 
of Herz excites as we listen to his piano. 

It is rarely that we can be persuaded to call any music bad. It is better to 
fancy it good, in its place. For instance, some orchestral performances would 
be agreeable in any lively barn-yard—if listened to from a distance. They 
would admirably accord with the notes of the feathered and featherless min- 
strels of such localities ; combining the cluttering and crowing of chanticleer 
and his wives, the trombone-like gabbling of the geese, the lowing of cows— 
(cow-bells inclusive)—with a ‘‘ smart sprinkling” of the braying of Johnny 
down among the ophicleides 

Still we do venture to call some music bad. 
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You are invited, dear Timotheus, to an evening party. At some unfortunate 
period of the evening, Miss Smith is asked to sit down at the piano. She is too 
poor a musician to need to be asked twice. She draws off her scented gloves, 
and, with vengeance in her eye, pounces, at one fell swoop, upon the finger- 
board. The piano fairly shrieks under that fearful attack. 

Pythagoras, it is said, invented the musical scale by hearing the clink of two 
hammers, of different weights, upon an anvil. Pythagoras has, perhaps, no 
disciples in philosophy at present, but he certainly has in music. The last seem 
to think, that the act under discussion consists in ‘‘ pounding.” What twangs, 
expressive of agony, have you heard from a tortured piano! How have you 
shuddered to see gentle woman beating her poor instrument with the fierce. 
ness of a virago! You never thought of music, we know, while witnessing such 
a scenc—unless you supposed the performance to consist of endless variations on 
the ‘‘ Battle of Prague,” with the “ cries of the wounded” interspersed at every 
other bar. 

But Miss Smith is beginning to sing. Her mouth opens with one wild gasp. 
She poises her voice for an instant, on one shrill note, and then there follows— 
what we cannot describe. Such vocal ricochetting, through all the varieties of 
runs, trills, and tremolos, such frantic attempts to go through a few Italian 
shakes, such useless ascensions and descensions of the gamut, rarely heard from 
other lips than hers. Yet on she sings, with a good deal more of an “‘air” than 
is necessary to sustain her part. Run, benevolent Timotheus, I see you grow 
pale. Run, and ask the paternal Mr. Smith if his daughter has such turns 
often. 

Perhaps the blame of this sad affair is not wholly hers. The composer of 
such a piece deserves some share of it. Perhaps we do not wish that, as in 
Egypt, the law had established the songs and music which alone must be used; 
but who would object to see a stringent statute against such base travesties of 
the art musical? 

You heard no words from Miss Smith. Articulation was out of the question 
in such a performance as hers. Even her ‘‘vain repetitions” of certain sounds 
carried no intelligent idea to your mind ; any more than the psalm of St. Mar- 
tin’s day did to the countryman, whose embarrassed fancy turned ‘‘ Mihi beate 
Martin” into “my eye Betty Martin”—giving rise to a term of contempt for all 
farcical performances, which has lasted to the present time. 

Church choirs should observe two rules—first, that the sounds they prodace 
should be music ; secondly, that they should be sacred music. Their commonest 
fault is crudity. This divests music of all sacred associations, and the audience 
only listen to it as though they were compelled to hear so much singing-school 
excellence per week. No one can object to new tunes, if a choir is capable of 
learning them. But to baulk and blunder, to sing without ease, or taste, or 
expression, is something too intolerable to be made up for by the novelty of a 
tune. Old tunes are generally better, if sung carefully, because they will be 
attended with some naturalness and grace. They are less likely to be labored, 
abrupt, and wholly without devotional meaning. 
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Talking of expression, we may as well say that bawling and whispering are 
not the only modes of giving force or delicacy to musical sound. They are 
excellent for giving no expression. 

You know, dear Timotheus, that the violent reaction from popery, which re- 
ceived its impulse from the reformation, induced certain strange types of piety, 
among some Christians. Our puritan ancestors stripped religion bare of all 
pageantry. No ordinance of worship would be allowed by them to receive force 
from any appeal to the eye or ear. The images of the saints never glorified 
their windows. No Gothic arch made their hearts pant after the lofty and 
grand. No swelling organ woke deep echoes in the heart, overcome with 
sacred pomp. No rich music of a hundred voices, trained to heavenly sweet- 
ness, thrilled their souls into pious ecstacy. They teared to mistake the morbid 
poetry of the imagination for the earnest devotion of men sworn to do the will 
of God. They might have thought of the heathen temple at Delphi, where, as 
the bewildered devotee consulted the mystic oracle, an immense choir were fill- 
ing the building with melody. At all events, they discarded prayer-books and 
priestly vestments, and musical instruments ; preferring to wrestle with the devil 
single handed and unarmed. 

Now the true theory concerning such things is, we think, that as such exter- 
nal objects and circumstances do affect the mind of a worshipper, it is better 
that they should favor devotion than disturb it; better that they should soothe 
the mind than distract it; without going far enough, however, to operate only 
on the poetical sensibilities, and substitute a pious dream for voluntary homage. 

It is singular what rapidity the reaction alluded to in favor of a naked altar 
has oscilated back again to the ceremonia! services, to organs and Gothic archi- 
tecture. Stranger still, in our view, is it, that the first instrument introduced 
into the choirs of New England churches should have been the violin—the most 
fantastic, vivacious, capricious, unsolemn of all the instrumental tribe, and in- 
evitably associated with ball rooms, cotillions, and chandeliers. When the 
question of introducing this instrument into an old congregational church, in a 
certain village in Connecticut, first came up, a sharp debate ensued. The old 
folks, as a general thing, were opposed to it. They would consider it a sacri- 
lege. ‘The novelty of the arrangement, on the other hand, arrayed all the young 
people in its favor. As a matter of course, innovation triumphed, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday brought both fiddler and fiddle into church. But, after the in- 
troductory prayer and reading of the scriptures, as soon as the first thrilling 
squeak of the violin was heard, Deacon , who sat close by the pulpit, 
sprang up, danced once or twice ‘ forward and back,” then taking a “‘ chassez” 
down the aisle, keeping admirable time to the instrument, danced out of the 
ehvrch, to return to it no more. 
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“AIEN APISTETEIN.”* 


Whisper not in youthful hearing, 
Action bides with ripened age ; 

For the young and persevering, 
May outspeed the way-worn sage 


Grey Experience ever preaching 
Of the old and beaten track, 
Sometimes erreth in his teaching, 
Reining rushing genius back. 





He alone who framed the spirit, 
Wond’rous in its power sublime, 
Can foresee its final merit, 
When lit up in early prime. 


Young man! fired with strong emotions 
To uprear fame’s fabric high, 

Let not this or that man’s notions, 
Warp thine aim, howe’er he try. 


What though all the world oppose thee, 
Call thy schemes chimerical, 

No one as thyself so knows thee ; 
No one ought to, half so well. 


** Know thyself,” was fitly spoken ; 
Hear the mandate—onward urge, 

Thus shall every breeze betoken, 
Naught but ripples on the surge. 


Along with great men seek thy station ; 
There thy laurels shall not fade ; 

For this free and grateful nation, 
Will not pass thee by unpaid. 





*® Homer’s Iliad, vi book, 208th line. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue WriTinGs oF GEoRGE WASHINGTON, WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 
By Jarep Sparks. Vol. 8. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The present volume of this invaluable work, includes Washington’s corres- 
pondence from April, 1781, to the close of the revolution, and concludes with 
his inimitable address to congress, resigning his commission. The last letter 
which he wrote in his official character, was addressed to Major-General Baron 
Steuben, acknowledging the great value of his public services; and a more 
graceful and beautiful tribute to a distinguished foreigner, could hardly have 
been rendered. No one can read this correspondence without being more deeply 
impressed than ever, with the fact that Washington was the living soul of the 
revolution. His wonderful forecast, his incomparable sobriety and dignity, his 
great and magnanimous spirit impressing itself upon all his sayings and doings, 
comes out in this correspondence in a degree which leaves it, so far as we know, 
without a parallel in any other correspondence of which the world ean boast. 


Tue Berner Frac; A Sertes or SuHort Discourses To SEAMEN; By Gar- 
piner Sprinc, D.D. New York: Baker & Scribner. 


Dr. Spring is every where known as one of the most impressive of our Ame- 
rican preachers. The present volume, though addressed particularly to seamen, 
is for the most part made up of discourses that are applicable to all classes ; and 
while those who do business on the great waters ought certainly to carry it with 
them along with their Bible, those who have their occupation on land, may 
with equal propriety ponder the solemn truths and aflectionate counsels which 
it presents. Many of the discourses are as well fitted to be read in a lecture 
room, in the absence of a minister, as on board a ship; and we doubt not that 
the volume has an important mission to perform both by land and by sea. 


Teacnine A Scrence; THE TEACHER AN Artist: By Rev. B. R. Hatt, A. 


M., PRINCIPAL OF THE CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE AT 
NEWBURGH. 


This work is designed specially for teachers; but clergymen, parents, legis- 
lators, all indeed who have a concern in the momentous cause of education, may 
find much here to interest and edify them. The writer, as we have had occa- 
sion to know before, is an original ; and if he ever gives out other men’s thoughts, 
it is not till their complexion has been very much modified by their having passed 
through his own mind. The present work, unless we greatly mistake, is a 
treasury of important principles and maxims on the subject of education; and 
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if some things should be found of questionable character, in the estimation of 
some readers, we cannot doubt that as a whole the work will be hailed as an 
important accession to the important department of our literature to which it 


belongs. 


Aw AccounT OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATEs; 
witH BroGrarnies or DistinGuisHED OFFICERS OF ALL GRADES: By 
Fayette RopinsonN, LATE AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY. Philadelphia; E, 
H. Butler & Co. 


Though this work has not exactly the character of a continuous history, it 
nevertheless contains a great amount of history, and that in the most attractive 
form. The most interesting feature of it is, that it contains biographical sketches 
of many of the lights of the American army, and enters a good deal in detail 
into the cireumstances and influences by means of which they have risen to the 
stations which they occupy. Every man who writes the history of an impor. 
tant event, or the sketch of an important life, is a benefactor to his country ; and 
we doubt not that the author of the present work has justly entitled himself to 
this distinction. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Like a fine ship under full sail our “‘ new craft” is sweeping along prosper- 
ously. The popular breeze, early invoked, and freely bestowed, has safely 
wafted us beyond Hurlgate into a region of plain sailing. 

Should a skillful pilot guide us sately to a foreign shore, we trust the white- 
winged ship will not there be condemned as un-sea-worthy. 

We are now freighted with some gold, (valuable freight at this time for our 
transatlantic brethren) perhaps, we shall send more, hereafter. There are 
mines of it yet undisturbed in this growing republic. Though in certain locali- 
ties it is not allowed to possess any distinguishing qualities, yet when poured 
into the ample treasure-house of the Future, its brightness will be conspicuous 
and characterized as purely American. 

Our readers may be on the alert for the uxuries yet in store for them. ‘‘ The 
lost Pleiad,” ‘‘ Tree of Liberty,” and ‘* Siege of Louisburg,” are held in choice 
reserve to adorn the pages of our next number. 

The reason we issue our monthly the second week in the month is partly from 
design and partly accidental. 

In the literary banquet prepared for the people, it is generally understood 
that Graham and Godey, come on to the table as soups; the Southern Literary, 
American Literary, and Knickerbocker, as entrées ; the North American, New 
Englander, &c., as hearty meats; and the Reprints, as side dishes. 

To those who are unaccustomed to partake of its several parts, our friends, 
through us, would especially recommend one of the entrées. We ourselves re- 
frain from all advice in this matter, lest we be thought self-interested. 
































